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EDITORIAL 


The ImportanceofPersonality inTeaching 
By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


How often we hear the question—Are the schools of today as 
good as those of twenty-five or fifty years ago? Measured by any 
standard known, present day schools will demonstrate their 
superiority over those of yesteryear. 

Time has the faculty of spreading a golden haze over the past 
and the picture reveals only the high spots with many of the ugly 
details eliminated. The present, on the contrary, stands out in 
bold relief showing all the defects. That fact doubtless accounts 
for so many unfavorable comparisons by would-be critics. 

The modern school not only offers a much broader range of 
education, but is unquestionably teaching the old subjects much 
more effectively than they were taught in the past. 

The work of some school-master of by-gone days stands out 
in our memory and we look upon him as a standard of long ago. 
What we are really comparing are personalities and not systems 
of education. 

The personality of the teacher plays a very important part in 
any scheme of education. We have learned to recognize the in- 
dividuality of the child, but sometimes lose sight of the fact that 
the teacher is also an individual and that any system that does not 
take that individuality into consideration is bound to be defective. 

The correct solution of any problem is much more important 
than the method employed. The background of experience is the 
foundation upon which we all build and the wise builder will give 
due consideration to the experiences of all who have gone before 
him. He will not necessarily use the same tools, or if he does he 
will adapt those tools to his own individual methods. The teacher, 
if she is to be effective in her work, must have the same privilege. 

The curriculum should allow for this adjustment. It should 
develop, to the fullest extent, the personality of the instructor, if 
we hope to give the best we have to our boys and girls. 

Sterling characters and strong personalities are much more 
important factors than text books or equipment in any school room. 
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The Model Stork 


(The children of Viteze in McKermark, 
Germany, have adopted a stork.) 


By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


This is her picture; here she stands, 
Drawn exact by the children’s hands,— 
A stork so stately, wings of white, 

Legs as long as the string of a kite, 

Bill as long as a railroad track, 
Feathers in tail of a sooty black. 

Stork, so stately, why are you here? 
Tell us about it, bird so dear! 


Clapping her beak, the stork replied: 

“Ask of the children why here I bide. 
Winging my course to the South to find 
Flowers and sunshine to suit my mind, 
Sudden I felt my strength give way; 

Soon, worn-out, on the ground I lay; 

Chill was the grass with the autumn frost; 
Helpless my state, my companions lost. 


“Then came the children, tender and kind; 
Carried me homeward, my strength to find; 
Fed me and tended me; loved me well; 

Never could any bird hope to tell ° 

All that they did to comfort my heart; 

Now I’m their own, and we’ll never part. 
Ever beside them, like Mary’s lamb, 
Schoolroom or nursery, there I am! 


“On the day when they went to school, 
Wading was I in a rushy pool, 

Seeking for fishes and frogs to eat; 
Yet when I heard their tripping feet, 
Stalking sedately, I sought their side 
Wherever they went,-with them to bide. 
Now I’m a scholar,—a model one, too; 
That is my picture the children drew.” 
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New Values for Teacher 


and Parent 


By BEATRICE M. HINKLE, M. D., Author of “The Re-creating of the Individual” 


(=| HE most significant interest of our time, 
P | because of its promise for the future of 
ES) our race, is the concern manifested over 
See the welfare and education of the child. 
(2<S} It is as though the child has just been 
discovered, as indeed in the sense of the present 
activity it has been; and fresh knowledge of 
child development, new 
theories of educa- 
tion, and experimental 
schools follow each 
other in rapid succes- 
sion. 


No period of which 
we have historical 
knowledge has been as 
unique and fertile with 
possibilities and oppor- 
tunities for the human 
race as the present one. 
Our scientific knowl- 
edge and _ methods 
have undermined and 
disrupted tradi- 
tional and organized 
ideas upon which we 
have so comfortably 
depended, and we can 
no longer follow a rule 
of thumb or sail on a 
well-charted sea. No- 
where is this condition 
reflected more clearly 
than in our educational 
activities. 

Both parents and educators are anxious that 
the child shall have all the advantages and op- 
portunities that science has contributed and 
that were denied or lacking in the old methods. 
As a result, we are in the midst of a period of 
experimenting, questioning, and uncertainty. 
Individuals have been thrust out of their pre- 
conceived notions, and forced to think in dif- 
ferent terms, to become more conscious of them- 
selves, and to seek for a new direction for life. 
This is necessarily a difficult and often painful 
process but, at the same time, it offers an un- 
paralleled opportunity especially for teachers 


and educators. 

The understanding that psychoanalysis has 
given to us of the psychological determinants of 
our feelings, our prejudices, and our emotional 
reactions, and the knowledge contributed by 
the laboratory of the mechanisms of human 
behavior as expressed by the conditioned reflex 
and habit formation, 
have given our minds 
something definite re- 
garding ourselves with 
which to work. They 
contribute toward the 
attainment of a new 
attitude and _ fresh 
orientation concerning 
collective humanity, 
and in_ particular 
towards ourselves in- 
dividually. 


We of today are 
faced with the neces- 
sity for a complete re- 
versal of our old col- 
lective conception that 
human beings are 
primarily and 
normally superior 
creatures, both men- 
tally and morally, and 
only fallen from their 
true state. We now 
know that we mistook 
the collective superior- 
ity of our species, due to our possession 
of speech and a measure of self-consciousness, 
for individual superiority. In an attempt to 
explain our obvious ethical and moral crudities 
and imperfections we created the myth of hav- 
ing fallen from a former high estate, and as a 
consequence we must remain under the shadow 
of shame and disgrace until we can regain this 
lost perfection. The principal method of re- 
gaining this imaginary perfection we now know 
to be the process we call repression. By means 
of this mechanism all awareness of our own 
faults and weaknesses can be effectually kept 
out of consciousness, and we can live comfort- 
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ably, as long as the repression holds, in the be- 
lief that we are free from the primitive im- 
pulses, desires and crudities that dominate 
others. 

It is little short of revolution to reverse all 
this, and to recognize that instead of the fantasy 
of descent from a state of ideal goodness and 
superiority, the reality is that we as a species 
have come from an inferior state similar in 
many respects to that of other animals. 
Further, in comparison with our potentialities, 
of which we have become partly aware, we are 
still in a very crude and humble stage of de- 
velopment. Instead of expecting perfection of 
ourselves, or thinking in these terms, because 
our intuition and imagination are capable of 
creating ideals, we must grasp firmly the 
reality of our own status as a species. We 
must recognize the necessity of making an in- 
dividual adaptation to the fact of our unde- 
veloped and imperfect condition before we can 
make any real progress towards the goal of our 
striving, called, variously, the adequate and 
full development of our great human poten- 
tialities, or the ascent to God and the ideal. 

The stupendous illusion under which we 
have lived was certainly a psychological neces- 
sity of the past, and as such not to be despised. 
For us, however, it is merely an illusion to 
which we in our weakness cling, and as such it 
clogs our path on the way towards the new pos- 
sibilities that stretch before us. Even for those 
who are able intellectually to throw off the old, 
false, binding notions, the emotional and 
affective bondage to the past still remains and 
influences in endless ways the attitudes and 
reactions of the individual. It is this which 
makes the winning of an inner freedom and a 
new attitude so difficult, for in the case of the 
adult the struggle entailed is nothing less than 
the necessary technic for gaining the emotional 
maturity and self-determination already intel- 
lectually conceived. 


IT is fairly well recognized today that the 
subjective relation of the child to his environ- 
ment is the strongest influence in his life, per- 
manently affecting him for good or ill; that it 
is not what we say to the child but what we do, 
not our intentions but our actions that produce 
the lasting effect. Nevertheless, there appears 
little realization by parents and teachers of the 
necessity for greater self-awareness and under- 
standing of their affective personal problems, 
although they are the most important factors 
in the child’s environment. 

What matter whether the latest equipment or 


the newest theory is provided for the child if 
the mother or the teacher, who is the substitute 
for mother during a definite period of the day, 
is functioning from the basis of unconscious 
complexes, fears, and prejudices which are 
subtly revealed in behavior and attitude? 

Since we have become aware that the early 
years of the child’s life are fraught with such 
importance and far-reaching consequence for 
his entire future, the burden of responsibility 
resting upon the parents and teachers has cor- 
respondingly increased. When it is realized 
that the psychological attitudes of the majority 
of people are entirely determined by the early 
environment and that the individual either un- 
consciously repeats them in slightly different 
forms, or else reacts against the emotional pat- 
terns of the parents, then the reason becomes 
obvious why the human race repeats with un- 
ending monotony the same mistakes, the same 
stupidities, generation after generation, re- 
gardless of the cultural changes that occur. 
Generations are bound to each other through 
affective psychic bonds; and even before the im- 
perfect self-consciousness that human beings 
possess arises in the child, he is already condi- 
tioned by the emotional immaturities and con- 
flicts of his parents. It is not too much to say 
that by far the larger number of even intel- 
ligent parents are emotionally immature, and 
at the same time quite bound to their own in- 
adequate attitudes and reactions, which are in- 
delibly stamping themselves upon the re- 
sponsive organism of the child. Therefore, it 
is not difficult to understand the cause of the 
failure of our efforts to produce greater de- 
velopment, or even a satisfactory functioning, 
in the human race itself. 

The help that we can give the children can 
only begin, in one way or another, with the 
present generation of adults. We who are 
actually or potentially parents or teachers must 
become sufficiently self-aware to realize that all 
of our efforts to understand the child and to 
deal with him more effectively lead back inevit- 
ably to our own inadequate psychic develop- 
ment, and to the primary necessity of a greater 
consciousness and understanding of ourselves. 
Conscious knowledge and intention play the 
smallest part in the training of little children; 
unconscious behavior and emotional attitudes 
dominate the field. 


THE teacher occupies towards the child a 
position of peculiar significance. She is the 
first person whom the child contacts in his 
earliest stepping forth from the intimacy of the 
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family circle, and her influence and effect upon 
him are only second to those of the parents. 
Furthermore, she possesses certain marked ad- 
vantages over the parents, for instead of being 
looked upon as a matter of course and accepted 
without question, there is presented to the child 
the necessity of earning love and esteem. In 
addition, this first intimate social contact with 
adults outside of the family provides the op- 
portunity for the child to transfer the parent 
image to the teacher, thus widening his affective 
world and marking the beginning of the move- 
ment towards his future social relations. 

The teacher on her side possesses the ad- 
vantage of an objective relation to the child; she 
is not his parent; her life is not bound up with 
his, therefore she can deal with him in a more 
detached way, and she is professionally trained 
for her task. Parents are never trained for 
their task and besides there are untold numbers 
of parents for whom all of our new knowledge 
is of noavail. Their children must necessarily 
depend for any real understanding and help 
upon the teacher, who should be able to bring 
to them not only new ideas and methods of meet- 
ing their needs, but a new and more highly 
evolved personality. 

However, the teacher also possesses an emo- 
tional pattern with unconscious needs and dis- 
satisfactions; inevitably when unrecognized 
and unsolved, these personal problems intrude 
themselves into her relation with her pupils. 
At least they affect her attitude and personality 
in-its social implications, so that her real ad- 
vantages over the parents are nullified for the 
child, who merely identifies himself with, or 
reacts against, an additional set of emotional 
immaturities, instead of obtaining some release 
and freedom from his original conditioning. 

This is the serious problem that is presented 
to the teacher; and not only for her own sake, 
but for the sake of her professional responsibil- 
ity, she needs a knowledge of her own psycho- 
logical attitudes and conflicts, and of the un- 
conscious factors determining her action pat- 
terns quite as much as she needs a knowledge 
of those of the child. Prejudices fed from un- 
conscious sources maintain their strength un- 
diminished, and influence behavior and attitude 
in spite of a possible intellectual freedom. Fre- 
quently this only serves to render consciousness 
more blind to the living reality. It has often 
seemed to me that the tremendous emphasis 
placed upon the conception of freedom for the 
child by the modern teacher and school rep- 
resents the unconscious need in the adult who 
is still in bondage, and who attempts to find by 
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means of the opposite swing of the pendulum 
the way to a vicarious freedom through the 
child. 

The mistaken notion of freedom is re- 
sponsible for many foolish and exaggerated 
tendencies in relation to the child today, for it 
does not seem to be realized that the only real 
freedom that exists must be won by the in- 
dividual himself, whether pupil, teacher or 
parent, and cannot be presented as a free gift 
to anyone. Following impulses and allowing 
oneself to be dominated by them is not freedom 
but slavery of the most despotic kind. 

On the other hand, many teachers are afraid 
of the new ideas of freedom, and find it most 
difficult to withdraw the dominating influence 
of their personality sufficiently to allow the 
child to function from his own needs, or to dis- 
cover for himself what is desirable or undesir- 
able. 

All this leads one to realize the extreme com- 
plexity of human psychology and its subtle and 
indirect ways of functioning. No longer is it 
possible to consider ourselves simple beings for 
whom a conscious valuation of right or wrong 
provides an adequate solution of our problems. 

The time has come for a deepening of con- " 
sciousness and an objective valuation of our 
real motives and inner achievement in terms of 
reality instead of those of fantasy or wish. The 
practical problem that arises whenever a new 
demand is recognized as desirable is, how is 
the need to be met? What can be done about it? 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty in all psycho- 
logical effort lies just in this matter of doing. 
For it is not a problem primarily of doing but 
a condition of being, and the gaining of a new 
mental attitude. Out of being rises the ade- 
quate doing. The most necessary attainment 
lies in an inner change of values. When one 
can sincerely and deeply feel—not intel- 
lectualize about it—that the most important 
task in life is one’s own redemption from 

psychic bondage to old habits and traditional 
notions, and the development of one’s latent 
potentialities, the first step has been achieved, 
one can face unflinchingly whatever weak- 
nesses, insincerities, or undesirable reactions 
are revealed, for one knows oneself to be only 
“human, all too human.” 


THE next step on the way is the becoming 
conscious—the facing within oneself—of the 
actual psychic condition as revealed in free 
feelings, in thoughts, and in actions. All the 
thoughts and feelings that come unbidden and 
(Continued on Page 63) 
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Frederick Froebel 


Pioneer of the New Freedom 


By EDNA EVERETT 


e109) N the chapter, “The Boyhood of Man,” 

4.) in Froebel’s ‘Education of Man,” will be 
found a very interesting description of 
the development of a problem project, 
minusthe modern name. It was simply 
“oroup work,” cooperation in working out a 
problem, but this was not expected of four year 
old children. 

Frederick Froebel 
was in advance of his 
time and in spite of his 
methods and materials, 


EpDITOR’s NOTE: 


ously defined. 


The kindergarten, as a 
department of our American schools, is vari- 
The West interprets it in 


one step further, but plunged their kinder- 
gartens into a so-called freedom that was noth- 
ing short of lawlessness. 

In the days of the greatest formality in the 
kindergarten, we were accused of giving the 
children too great liberty, and of doubling the 
trials of the primary teacher by turning over 
to them children who simply would not “sit 
still.” It is a far cry 
from the days when we 
sang, “Heels together, 
toes on the line,” to the 


which some of us con- 
sider so formal, was ac- 
cused of permitting the 
children too great free- 
dom. He looked to 
America to realize his 
ideals of freedom, and 
we have done it with a 
vengeance. Teachers 
who followed him 
blindly and tried to do, 
in free America, exactly 
what was done in the 
kindergartens of Froe- 


terms of greater freedom for the little child’s 
development. The East emphasizes the di- 
dactic method of Froebel as a goal. An im- 
pulse to survey and standardize kindergarten 
materials is occupying international atten- 
tion. On all sides there is discussion and 
criticism of the original procedure which, 


nevertheless, established the kindergarten 
in this country and gave its humanizing in- 
fluence to the primary grades. 

As a matter of fact the kindergarten as 
Froebel founded it is more vitally alive today 


than ever before. Why? We asked the 
most popular Chicago kindergartner. She 
tells us that there is “nothing new under the 
sun” except today’s adaptation of Froebelian 
pedagogy to modern needs and conditions. 


present time when even 
the six inch circle is no 
longer permitted on the 
kindergarten floor. In 
our effort to avoid 
formality, it is a ques- 
tion if we have not, in 
this instance as in many 
others, done the very 
thing that we were seek- 
ing to avoid, for what 
could be more formal 
than to insist that the 
children must always be 


bel’s day did not live up 
to the spirit of his teach- 
ing. He advised his students to study the chil- 
dren and their environment and adapt their 
work to the needs of the children. Some of his 
most ardent followers have been his worst 
enemies, while many who would not admit 
Froebel’s influence upon their methods owe the 
greater part of their success and inspiration to 
his teachings. 

It is doubtful if kindergartners are more 
prone than other educators and human beings 
in general to go to extremes, but few will deny, 
that, in the reaction from the formal kinder- 
garten of Froebel’s day, we have merited much 
of the criticism to which we have been sub- 
jected. Forgetting that we had been the 
pioneers of this new freedom and that the 
schools, in their cry for it, were merely follow- 
ing the trail blazed by Froebel and his co- 
workers, many kindergartners went, not only 


arranged in a group, 
facing one person? It 
is a good arrangement for a club meeting where 
the audience is expected to face the speaker, 
and the ideal arrangement if the teacher in- 
tends to do all the talking, but whoever saw an 
informal social gathering grouped in that 
manner? 

Even adults who gather for conversation or 
for games arrange themselves in some 
semblance of a circle, while children, from time 
immemorial, have of their own accord formed 
themselves in a ring to play their beloved games 
of “Ring Around A Rosy,” “The Farmer in the 
Dell,” and a hundred similar games. It is a 
matter of common courtesy to face one’s friends 
while engaged in conversation with them, and 
excellent training for a child to learn to face his 
hearers while speaking. Lest I be accused of 
keeping my flock in a formal ring, let me hasten 
to state that there is no circle on our kinder- 
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garten floor, and that the children may often be 
found seated, for a few minutes at a time, on 
the floor in front of the teacher or of a child who 
is telling a story or singing a song. 

To my mind, the danger of formality is not 
to be found in either arrangement, but in in- 
sisting that one, and only one way, is correct. 
We have all heard teachers say, “I never have 
my children stand in a circle,” and “I never ask 
my children to stand in a line.” I confess that 
I had never thought to ask children to stand in 
a line while awaiting for assistance in hand 
work until, one day, when so completely sur- 
rounded by children that I could scarcely move 
or, for that matter, breathe, a five year old boy 
looked at the crowd in astonishment and said, 
“Why does everybody crowd so? Why don’t 
they stand in line like they do at a show?” 
Since then, I have only to ask, ‘‘How do people 
stand when they are waiting to buy tickets?” 
The children answer in chorus, “They stand in 
line.” The effect upon the children was en- 
tirely different from that produced by the com- 
mand, “Children, stand in line,” although a 
visitor happening into the room might accuse 
the teacher of formality. To the children it 
was a game and incidentally a lesson in 
courtesy. 

It is extremely interesting to note that some 
young teachers who, a few years ago, were per- 
mitting the children to race wildly about the 
room, bumping tables, chairs, and each other 
in their pursuit of freedom, are beginning to 
conduct their kindergartens in a manner so 
formal that no older teacher would dare imitate 
for fear of being considered hopelessly old- 
fashioned. They are public school kinder- 
gartners with two classes each day, and with 
from forty-five to sixty children under the care 
of two teachers. It can not be too strongly 
emphasized that this is an entirely different 
situation from that faced by a teacher in a 
private kindergarten, where five or six teachers 
and student-teachers supervise eighteen or 
twenty children. When an occasional storm 
or an epidemic reduces the attendance in a 
large public school kindergarten, the teacher 
finds that she can do an entirely different type 
of work. It is then that some of us yearn to go 
upon the lecture platform and tell others 
exactly how to conduct a kindergarten. It is 


enlightening to ask of a teacher who states 
emphatically that her children are free to roam 
and race at will during an entire session, how 
many children are in attendance, their ages, 
the number of student teachers, and the size of 
the kindergarten room. 
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I have the advantage now of working in an 
ideal room sixty feet in length, with small ad- 
joining rooms besides a cloak room and lava- 
tory, but I know from experience the disad- 
vantage of a small room, without even sufficient 
cupboard space, and with an attendance of 
fifty-five four year old children under the care 
of two teachers, so I should not be guilty of 
attempting to advise teachers working under 
such conditions. 


I BELIEVE that a kindergarten could be 
conducted entirely without Froebelian ma- 
terials, providing the teacher had received suffi- 
cient training in their use to make, devise, or 
buy substitutes, but before ridiculing Froebel 
and discarding his materials, let us be certain 
that we have given as: much time, thought, 
study, and devotion as he gave to the interests 
of the children. Let us remember that he 
studied children, watched them in their play, 
and devised his materials in accordance with 
the children’s interests and preferences; that 
he took the playthings which he found the chil- 
dren using and, with them, turned their often 
aimless play into sources of joy, companionship, 
information, and means of expression. 

In a record of materials chosen by children 
covering a long period of time, I found that the 
majority of boys prefer the blocks in boxes,— 
our entire supply of enlarged sixth gifts in 
boxes being in constant use during “choosing 
time’; that from three to eight of the older 
boys in a large kindergarten choose and work 
in cooperation with the large blocks of various 
sizes and forms; that a few girls choose the 
large blocks in boxes; that it is extremely un- 
usual to see a little girl playing with the large 
blocks of assorted sizes which are kept in the 
window seat space and are more easily reached 
than the boxes which are stored in the cup- 
boards. 

Some may contend that whether the girls do 
or do not build with blocks is not a matter of 
importance, but the fact remains that they do 
enjoy playing with the blocks in boxes, fitting 
them in, taking them out, sliding the cover back 
and forth, and doing some worth while building 
with them, instead of merely scattering them 
over the floor. Possibly not many of them will 
ever become architects or furniture makers, 
but many will agree it is high time that woman 
turned her attention to planning the convenient 
arrangement of her home work shop. 

In the multiplicity of mechanical toys with 
which children are surfeited, and the accusa- 
tion that Americans can find no enjoyment 
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without the expenditure of large sums of 
money, it is heartening to see a group of twenty 
little children absorbed in laying street car 
tracks on the floor, making houses, ladders, 
trees, and fences with uncolored sticks, six, 
eight, and ten inches in length. Froebel’s,— 
what Gift did he call them? We have forgot- 
ten, but the fact remains that children delight 
in building and outlining buildings with sticks 
and in fitting them back into their boxes. 

One of the delights of my childhood was a 
playhouse several feet in length and about three 
feet in height, made entirely of twigs woven 
together, and built in a fence corner of my 
grandmother’s orchard. The making of the 
house and the carpeting with moss occupied my 
playtime for two weeks or more. Building 
with sticks is instinctive, and we are fortunate 
in being supplied with large, smoothly cut 
sticks of various lengths. Any kindergartner 
who has kept boxes of tablets hidden away in 
her cupboards lest some visitor discover them 
and consider her old-fashioned, will be amazed, 
if she simply sets a box of them on a table, to see 
how quickly the children pounce upon them and 
begin laying large linoleum patterns, not the 
small, intricate designs of Froebel’s day, but 
“linoleum for the kitchen floor.” Similarly 
with the parquetry papers, which so many of 
us discarded for a long time; it is surprising to 
see the many ornamental uses to which the chil- 
dren put them. This occupation is not recom- 
mended for frequent or long time use, as the 
old-fashioned designing was unquestionably a 
strain on the child’s eyes, but their occasional 
use for ornamentation delights the children and 
satisfies their love of beauty. 

I am sorry for the child who is deprived of 
the joy of “making things” with bright colored 
papers, not the intricate folding series of old, 
but books, chains and simple baskets. I have 
seen a group of children who had been given no 
use of this attractive material for a long period 
of time, burst into an enthusiastic shout of ap- 
proval when it was restored to them. Un- 
doubtedly the majority of five year old boys, 
and a few of the girls, enjoy working with 
hammer and nails, but they all enjoy manipu- 
lating bright colored papers, so why abandon 
either? 


CLAY and sand are fortunately not matters 
of dispute. Every child should have both in his 
own home. I wish that we could have individual 
boxes for theclay. We use bags made of draw- 
ing paper, but they are not durable. An oblig- 
ing manual training teacher sends us a pupil 
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who takes delight in instructing and assisting 
the “‘little kids” as he calls them, in the use of a 
small saw. Personally I wish for large quan- 
tities of soft wood blocks, ready cut into smooth, 
splinterless pieces of various sizes which would 
require sorting, fitting and some definite con- 
cept in the mind of the child of what he intends 
to make, before nailing them together. In a 
large kindergarten there is very little time for 
sawing, and the majority of children are satis- 
fied with fitting blocks and boards together and 
nailing them. There is plenty of time for a 
boy to learn to saw after the age of five years. 
However, if the exceptional boy can use a saw, 
or can have the entire attention of a teacher or 
of a manual training pupil without neglecting 
forty-nine other children, by all means let him 
saw. 

The little child should be led to share his toys 
and to cooperate with the group in working out 
large projects, but he enjoys, first, the feeling 
of possession, of having something of his own 
to share. Froebel recognized this and gave 
each child his little box of blocks, a toy that he 
could take out and put away, use individually, 
or share with others. We prefer the large 
blocks in large boxes, but the blocks in baskets 
or tossed in heaps in the storage place under 
the window seats do not take the place of the 
blocks in boxes, which the child can take out 
and fit in, and take out and store away again. 
This exercise, alone, is a fascinating occupation 
for the little child. Many children choose the 
small boxes of small blocks because they lend 
themselves to this form of play exercise, be- 
cause the blocks are easily grasped by small 
hands, and because the buildings made with 
them can be “seen around” at a glance. 

I believe that it would be a great advantage 
to teachers working under widely differing 
conditions to exchange kindergartens for a few 
months at a time. 

The form of a kindergarten time program 
seems to me of little importance, but it would 
seem the courteous procedure for the group to 
assemble shortly after the entire number has 
arrived, the early arrivals being engaged in 
free play until this time, to welcome back the 
absentees, to express our pleasure at seeing 
each other again, and to engage in conversation 
upon any topic of interest to the children. This 
“assembly” is an especially interesting time on 
Monday morning, as the children are eager to 
tell of their excursions to the country, of visits 
to relatives, and of celebrations in which they 
have taken part. They often enter the room 
(Continued on Page 64) 
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Why Teach Art in the 


Public Schools 


By MARGUERITE MARQUART, Director of Art Instruction, Public Schools, Newark, New Jersey 


N eighth grade pupil of our public school 
system who had gone through our kin- 
dergarten and elementary course in art 
was recently married. The principal 
of her school knowing the crowded, 

sordid home in which this child wife was living, 
asked her if she were happy. Eyes shining, 
she replied, “Oh, sohappy! My mother-in-law 
gives me one room for my own and I have fur- 
nished it like the doll’s house we designed in the 
primary room. It is beautiful!” 

Another of our pupils, a little girl of eight 
years, told us that she had persuaded her 
mother not to buy a new carpet with a pattern 
of red roses for the living room. “TI told her,” 
the small artist explained, “that it was not nice 
to walk upon flowers.” 

We are being criticized by tax payers, indeed 
by many parents, because of the important 
place we give the arts and crafts in the public 
school curriculum. The public asserts, and 
with a good deal of reason back of the argu- 
ment, that the percentage of artists we shall 
send out from the public schools is very small in 
relation to the money expended for materials 
and art supervision. The only way to answer 
these criticisms is by such facts as are embodied 


in the two instances quoted. The objective of 
art teaching in the large, mixed classes we 
handle in the schools is that of appreciation of 
beauty, together with a skill in applying what 
we teach the pupils in making their own lives 
and environment beautiful. We must create 
artistic standards of living. If we accomplish 
this we shall have proved our case. 

The parents of the average public school child 
in this country, particularly foreign born 
parents, arecaughtinatrap. Their time is so 
filled earning a living that they soon become 
blinded so far as taste and a feeling for design 
are concerned. Added to this handicap the 
business interests of the community combine to 
spread before their eyes inartistic clothing and 
household furnishings, crude color, and cheap ~ 
backgrounds for daily living which lure be- 
cause they represent daily necessities and the 
possibility of procuring these at a price the 
wage earner can afford. I do not say that these 
lowered standards of home life are the rule in 
America; there are many cities in which simple. 
good interiors are planned and displayed by 
the more progressive merchants; and the 
libraries, art museums, and art courses in the 
public schools are doing much to overcome the 
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menace of ugliness in our everyday living. But 
the average home, particularly the home of the 
European worker newly come to our land, is 
hopelessly unbeautiful and this environment 
is bound to react dangerously upon the children. 

Working upon this premise art courses in 
our public schools should be based upon the 
child’s inherent love of beauty, beginning with 
the kindergarten, and his predominant interest 
upon entering school, the home. This back- 
ground of art teaching divides itself naturally 
into the subjects, clothing and shelter. Once 
we give a child the power to appreciate design 
and color, and express these in his clothes and 
in his home life, we have equipped him for more 
artistic adult participation in the life of his 
community. Naturally we do not begin by 
teaching dress design and interior decoration. 
The little child does not fully realize himself as 
a personality; he transfers his ego to his dolls 
and the inhabitants of the story world in which 
he lives. Neither does he fully place himself 
in his home environment; he lives in rooms of 
his own building and furnishing. 


ARRANGEMENT OF BACKGROUND FOR PUPPET THEATER 
STAGING THE THREE BEARS. 


The living room of the “Three Bears,” for 
instance, is temporarily the kindergarten and 
primary child’s own room, “Little Miss Muf- 
fett’s” doorstep is his own home threshold, and 
the pictures which illustrate his loved poems, 
“In Summer I Get Up At Night,” and “Birdie 
With a Yellow Bill,’ seem to him reproduc- 
tions of his family’s house. What I 
mean is that children dramatize life for 
a rich period of their mental development 
upon a stage built by the constructive imagina- 
tion, and their companions are the puppet like 
characters the imagination creates who move 
at the child’s will across this stage. Here, I 
believe, is our natural basis for art apprecia- 
tion; we should teach design, color, and ar- 
rangement in this “house of life,” the puppet 
world, in which children live. It is a natural 
step from this to the teaching of artistic ideals 
in the later grades. 

Our first procedure is to give the children 
a well proportioned figure as represented in 
a paper doll, and teach them how to dress 
this doll in a simply cut garment of good 

line and beautiful color. A word as to 
method. The problem of the teacher 
of large public school classes is very 
different from that of the teacher of 
smaller units in the private school. We 
must develop a technic involving few 
operations, and these the necessary ones, 
by means of which a large number of 
young children may work independently. 
So we trace around a simple costume de- 
sign for our figure, studying the best lines 
for the type of doll we are dressing. Next 
we think about the best color for a blonde 
or a brunette doll, how to combine tint and 
shade for harmony of color in the costume, 
and where simple decorations, as at the 
neck or wrist or waist line, may be used 
without changing the contour of the figure 
and the simple lines of the dress. So we 
lay a foundation for dress design and a 
study of costume almost as soon as a 
child comes to us from the home. 


Our next problem is that of building 
and furnishing a beautiful interior. We 
teach this through making a _ puppet 
theater, which reproduces one room only 
of an interior with which the child is 
familiar through his story interests. This 
room is divided into background and fore- 
ground; its furnishings are planned for 
and arranged at the back of the theater, 
and the child applies his figure and cos- 
tume study to making the actors for the 
theater who move by means of springs 
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across the foreground. This gives us an op- 
portunity to teach the principles of creating 
good, and in many instances, truly beautiful 
interiors through utilizng the folk and fairy 
tale background. The results we obtain show 
that our method represents basic phychology 
and sound pedagogy. They also show the 
progress made by the children in creative ef- 
fort and original design. 

A large strong suit box makes a very good 
theater for a puppet show. Draw the size de- 
sired for the stage opening on the inside of the 
box lid. Cut along the top and sides, score, and 
fold in along the bottom. Measure from the 
fold on the turned-in section the depth of the 
box proper; draw another line and fold down. 
Fit the lid over the box to find places for the side 
openings. Cut openings along the top and sides 
but fold in along the bottom. Arrange the 
three folded parts to make a horizontal floor, 
and fasten with paper fasteners. Fasten the 
lid to the box with paper fasteners. Bind the 
edges that show with colored paper. Add a 
separate floor filling the entire space. Cover 
the back of the stage with black paper. Add 
front side curtains of colored paper, the more 
amusing and decorative the better. 

The necessary characters may be cut from 
stiff paper and mounted on paper platforms. 
They may be moved about the stage by means 
of threads attached at either end. Beads tied 
to the threads will facilitate the movement. 
The “back drops” illustrate the various episodes 
of the story and may be inserted through the 
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PLANNING THE HOME KITCHEN FOLLOWS NATURALLY THAT OF THE THREE BEARS 
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side openings at the proper moment. 

The interior for acting the story of “The 
Three Bears” will illustrate the teaching of 
color, design and arrangement through the 
puppet theater. The various scenes of the story 
necessitate different arrangements of the fur- 
niture which the children eut from colored 
paper and paste to the background. We have 
the bears’ kitchen with the table and three 
bowls of porridge, the living room with three 
chairs of varying sizes, and the bedroom with 
three beds. Windows may be cut in the room 
behind which are pasted landscape paintings of 
the forest, or there may be curtains drawn 
apart to show the woods at night with the moon 
inadarksky. These backgrounds are planned 
and made separately, inserted, and taken out 
of the interior at will. Golden Hair is a paper 
doll. The three bears are cut from stiff brown 
paper and move on strings in the foreground. 

The value of this problem is readily seen. In 
the first place it involves all the form study we 
wish to develop through paper cutting, coloring, 
clay modeling or cardboard construction. It 
teaches manipulation as well as form. The 
children learn that it makes a great deal of dif- - 
ference what kind of things one puts in a room 
and where one places them. This involves 
training in judgment; the child must choose 
between an ugly and a fine form, learn to see a 
good center of interest for arrangement and 
how to subordinate the unessential. As we 
progress to the second grade, the puppet theater 
develops into various rooms of a little house, 
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each one designed as we did the theater for 
those people whom we wish to inhabit it in an 
artistic, useful way. We study color, balance, 
arrangement for the kitchen, the bedroom, the 
living room, just as we did in the home of the 
“The Three Bears”. We attempt, for the in- 
spiration of our foreign children, the lovely 
color and simplicity of some of the peasant 
cottage interiors of Europe. As we progress 
through the grades, we reproduce historical, 
period, and various other type interiors and 
broaden our study of costume in the same way. 
The vision of a large classroom with its 
miniature theater or doll-size room on each 
desk, and the children’s absorption and pride 
in these is truly inspirational. 


We should begin the teaching of art early in 
the public schools and correlate whatever we 
plan to teach with the daily life of the class- 
room. In presenting color to young children 
one must keep constantly in mind the fact that 
the purpose of art is to give joy. Teachers 
should seek primarily to delight with 
color, “to make the first vision glorious.” 
The basic ideas for such teaching may be 
given indirectly in several ways. The 
large sunny kindergarten with its softly 
tinted walls, carefully selected pictures, 
draperies, and blooming flowers, gives 
color joy. No direct effort on the part of 
the teacher is required, for children in- 
stinctively love color; it is necessary only 
to supply appropriate color experience. 


Next to the decoration of the room, it is 
most desirable to express good color and 
design in all constructive material as well 
as in beautifully illustrated books and 
carefully chosen toys. When construc- 
tion admits of color combinations, chil- 
dren may be given great freedom without 
loss of harmony, if their choice is limited 
to correct combinations—combinations 
that arecharacteristicof an artistic home. 
Ideal conditions for the growth of fine 
standards are created by the teacher who 
secures this aesthetic atmosphere when- 
ever the home activities are brought into 
the classroom; in the play-house for the 
doll family, in stage sets requiring in- 
terior backgrounds, in dramatizations 
and in puppet shows. In this way the 
children develop a feeling for beauty and 
a desire for it which should carry over into 
their lives. 


The finest results are obtained and the 
best test of our art teaching is given when 
the child, self-directed, creates the scenes 


and characters he has come to associate 
with the “telling of the story.” A good 
story collection will supply many care- 
fully graded series of home art problems; 
the same window motif may be featured 
again and again, illustrative of many different 
stories. A dark blue oblong, divided into win- 
dow panes, spotted with a few white stars and 
framed with curtains, tells all that is necessary 
of “In winter I get up at night and dress by 
yellow candle-light.” A light blue background 
makes quite a different problem and illustrates 
“In summer quite the other way, I have to go to 
bed by day.” Under careful guidance these 


exercises will lead the child to realize that color, 
size, and arrangement are important features 
in the telling of the story as well as in making 
attractive rooms. 


Although the method of the kindergarten 
should be indirect and there should be great 
freedom of choice and of opportunity for in- 
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dividuality, the teacher must not forget her 
objective—the teaching of color and arrange- 
ment. Moreover, she must have faith to be- 
lieve that by creating an artistic environment 
and limiting the possibility of mistakes in the 
work of the children, she can develop correct 
standards and gradually lead children to work 
with a definite and an intelligent purpose. 

The universal love of stories can be success- 
fully used also as a point of departure for the 
child’s study of composition through the mak- 
ing of posters. To assure correct color com- 
binations as a habit, the child’s choice should, 
at the outset, be restricted to harmonious colors. 
A similar restriction in the selection and ar- 
rangement of parts will unconsciously develop 
a sense of line and proportion. The child is not 
directly taught composition; principles of de- 
sign are not formulated. The teacher should 
plan the problem with careful consideration of 
the three basic rules of all design: 


Consistent structural unity. 
Consistent shapes and sizes. 
Rhythmic arrangement. 


These are only gradually absorbed by the 
children. For the rest the child should be led 
to think in terms of balance, by balancing one 
part with another; and emphasis, by leaving 
out that which does not help the story, and 
thoughtfully placing the most important 
feature. Favorite stories and rhymes which 
lend themselves to illustration are: ‘Peter Rab- 


HEALTH TEACHING CORRELATED WITH THE ART PROBLEM 
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bit,” “The Tar Baby,” “The Three Bea,” 
“Henny Penny,” “Little Bo-Peep,” “Jack and 
Jill,’ “Humpty Dumpty,” “The Elephant’s 
Child,” and “Little Black Sambo.” 

After deciding the subject the next step for 
the teacher, in either community or individual 
posters, is to determine the size of the back- 
ground, for to these dimensions the size of the 
parts must be related. In selecting the color 
for the background a neutral is usually best 
because it will not interfere with the color of 
the parts. Warm grays are usually better than 
cool grays. Two neutrals are better than one. 
When an irregularly shaped object is used it 
should be placed on a strip of neutral, black or 
white on gray, or gray on black or white. This 
will help to preserve structural unity, since it 
will resemble, in shape, the background. 


If colors must be used in the background, as 
in a landscape, they should be as grayed as pos- 
sible, a very light gray blue for the sky and a 
medium gray green or brown for the ground. 
The teacher, having prepared the background 
and decided on the best size for the parts of the 
poster, now begins the work with the children. 


For the very little child the placing of objects 
provided by the teacher is sufficiently difficult. 
When he is able to do the work himself his paper 
should be just large enough to make the re- 
quired object. The teacher in this way may 


control the size while the child is free to modify 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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School Equipment in 
Education for Life 


By ELGA M. SHEARER, Kindergarten-Elementary Supervisor, 
Long Beach, California, Public Schools 


T has been my unvarying experience in 
all sections of the country where I have 
been engaged in either active teaching 
or in supervisory work that school 
executives are ready to make changes 

in classroom furniture and equipment as soon 


fornia, we have succeeded not only in replacing 
practically every stationary desk in the first 
and second grades with movable furniture but 
have also, in seven of our largest elementary 
schools, provided thoroughly equipped activity 
or project workshops where first and second 


as they are convinced 
that by so doing they are 
accelerating the child’s 
educational progress. 
Their attributed objec- 
tion to scrapping sta- 
tionary furniture and 
replacing it with mov- 
able tables and chairs, 
their reluctance to in- 
vest in work benches, 
carpenter’s tools, and 
constructive materials 
for the very young chil- 
dren is nothing but an 
indication of a com- 


mendable desire to safeguard the public funds 
that have been entrusted to their care. 
In the public schools of Long Beach, Cali- 


EDITOR’Ss NOTE: The present trend in the 


schools toward greater self activity and in- 
itiative on the part of children has neccessi- 
tated a change in class-room furnishings. If 
we are to develop freedom of thought and 
creative effort in pupils we must free them 
from the rigid limitations set by the nails and 


screws of the old fashioned desk. Psycholo- 
gists and physicians have advocated this for 
years, but the experience of one of the most 
progressive school systems in the country, as 
told by Miss Shearer, proves that movable 
schoolroom equipment is practical and time 
saving. 


MISS CROMER’S OUTDOOR WORKSHOP 


grade children spend at 
least one fourth of the 
school day in self-chosen. 
activities which 
definitely correlate with 
and help the regular 
teaching of the tool sub- 
jects. 

The conversion of 
school executives to this 
change cannot be traced 
to the teacher who, 
given movable furni- 
ture, never moves it nor 
permits the children to 
move it from the posi- 


tion it was given when originally installed; not 
to the teacher who, finding a work bench in her 
classroom, forbids the use of it lest sawdust and 
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A CORNER OF AN ACTIVITY ROOM SHOWING 
CUPBOARD FACILITIES 


Courtesy, Long Beach, California, Public Schools 


SOME PRODUCTS OF A FIRST GRADE 
ACTIVITY ROOM 


Courtesy, Long Beach, California, Public Schools 


INTERIOR OF MISS CROMER’S PRESENT KINDERGARTEN 
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shavings may get on the floor; or to the teacher 
who has become so wedded to lockstep procedure 
that she provides no time for the child to ex- 
press his own interests and exercise the 
privilege of satisfying them. Rather, the 
favorable attitude on the part of our school 
executives has been won by those teachers who 
themselves conquered the limitations of their 
environment, or by those who capitalized the 
little modern furniture and equipment that was 
provided solely by way of experiment. 

The pioneer work of these last mentioned 
kindergarten-primary teachers has done more 
than anything else toward securing movable 
equipment. The first that comes to my mind 
is a kindergarten teacher, Miss Miriam Cromer, 
who was assigned to work in a newly annexed 
district where the only housing that could be 
offered the kindergarten was a small bungalow 
furnished with stationary desks and occupied 
during half of the day by a class of first grade 
children. A full account of how Miss Cromer 


overcame the limitations of the situation would 


require much more space than that 
afforded by the usual magazine arti- 
cle. For the purpose at hand, let me 
merely describe how she made it pos- 
sible for the children to carry on some 
satisfying construction work. 


Sunny California offered opportu- 
nity for an outdoor workshop in the 
shade of the bungalow. Here two 
empty packing boxes were converted 
into a crude work bench. A board — 
laid between these boxes could be 
sawed very acceptably provided the 
human clamps, a child sitting on each 
end of the board, were sufficiently 
strong to hold it in place. With this 
crude bit of equipment, a few inex- 
pensive saws and hammers, a pot of 
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cheap paint, and a few paint brushes, the boys 
of Miss Cromer’s kindergarten set out to pro- 
vide the girls with the much needed and ear- 
nestly desired furniture for the doll’s corner. 
The motive which prompted their effort was 
worthy; it gave definite purpose and direction 
to work extending over several weeks; it was 
so exclusively utilitarian that the success of the 
accomplishments could be judged almost ‘as 
accurately by the children as by the teacher. 
What undertaking could come nearer to dupli- 
cating the life situations in which the best 
learning of the human race has always been 
effected? It is not to be wondered that Miss 
Cromer was not only cheerfully supplied by 
our school system with a carpenter’s bench of 
proportions suited to the demands of four and 
five year olds, but that she was also given an 
airy room with movable furniture, adequate 
floor space for the pursuit of self-chosen ac- 
tivities, and a wealth of supplies sufficient to 
meet the most varying demands of the kinder- 
garten group. ! 
When the unit organization, which 
makes self initiated project work 
under the guidance of a teacher a 
feature of the Long Beach schools, 
was adopted, the equipment had to be 
gradual. The best accommodations 
that could be afforded Miss Claire 
Rogers and Miss Irma Parks, of our 
primary staff, for project workshops 
were a couple of abandoned: bunga- 
lows one of which was furnished with 
stationary desks, while the other had 
a miscellaneous collection of tables 
and chairs. Undaunted at the diffi- 
culties of encouraging free activities 
in such environments, Miss Rogers 


A KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR CAN GIVE A BINET TEST WHILE 
HER ASSISTANT CONDUCTS A STORY HOUR 
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supplies if a variety of occupations were to 
go on. The only available work bench pro- 
curable at the time, slightly out of proportion 
to the size of the children who were to use it, 
was secured and given space in the front of 
one of the rooms. An old rug which had 
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served its days of usefulness in the kinder- 
garten was spread over. the remaining free 
space, and the children were invited to work 
there whenever they might choose an activity 
impossible of carrying on at the stationary 
desks. So in these rooms, with their primitive 
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MISS PARK’S FIRST GRADE ACTIVITY ROOM 


equipment and meager supplies, was started 
the pursuit of self-chosen pupil activities in- 
volving initiative, planning, experimentation, 
judging and evaluating results, cooperation, 
perseverance and the other elements of the 
learning process so rarely found in the conven- 
tional classroom. 

Today Miss Rogers and Miss Parks have 
working environments for their classes that 
make possible’ the 
fulfilment of their 
dreams, rooms with 
built-in individual 
lockers, running 
water, ample play 
space, movable furni- 
ture, work benches 
suited to the size of 
the children, working 
tools of all kinds, and 
materials for con- 
struction. 

What is the econ- 
omic relation of a 
working environment 
to the more efficient 
teaching of the regu- 
lar classroom? Upon 
our proved answer to 
this question depends 
the adoption of an 
elastic equipment for 
every teacher. 


Every teacher knows 
that the freedom for 
movement and conver- 
sation, the noise of 
tools, the litter and un- 
tidiness of papers, 
paints and clay which 
must accompany a suc- 
cessful project initi- 
ated by children inter- 
feres with the regular 
work of the classroom. 
The children’s school 
workshop or a project 
corner of the class- 
room which segregates 
and encourages these 
activities, does not con- 
flict with the formal 
recitation. We know 
also that the average 
daily program of the 
primary grades leaves 
scant time for the 

_. teaching of any but 
the basic subjects. The smaller classroom, in 
charge of a teacher who gives her whole at- 
tention to carrying out a project curriculum 
with the proper equipment, leaves the regular 
teacher free to develop her subjects without 
interruption. The speeding up of the children’s 
progress through free activities that make the 
three R’s objective more than compensates for 

(Continued on Page 65) 


WIDE SPACES FOR FREE ACTIVITY CHARACTERIZE THE MODERN 


KINDERGARTEN ROOM 


Courtesy, The Elias Brookings School, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Nursery School and the 
3 High School Girl 


By ELIZABETH ANN HUNT, Instructor, Highland Park, Michigan, High School 


WO years ago the Board of Education of 

| Highland Park, Michigan, felt the need 

of considering more practical education 

for the high school girl. A new de- 
partment of child care had been estab- 

and it was felt that perhaps the high 
school was failing in preparing its girl students 
for the greatest of all duties and privileges life 
has in store for womanhood—that of mother- 
hood. We learned that a roomy house on a 
street just behind the high school had been 
equipped for a nursery school; that this school 
had been placed in charge of a teacher trained 
at the Merrill-Palmer School of Motherhood, 
Detroit, and that the whole project was under 
the supervision of Miss Alice Rebecca Wallin, 
the head of our department of child care. We 
saw in this pre-school experiment an oppor- 
tunity for observation and practice for our 
senior girls. Upon our calendar for the week 
we wrote, ‘Plan a visit to the nursery school.” 
Nothing could be more appropriate than the 
lovely old house which has been transformed 
and equipped for this nursery school. The first 


floor has a large sunny living room with dining 
room connected, a pantry, anda kitchen. The 
living room with its inviting window seats and 
gay curtains, its lovely pictures with their 
wholesome emotional appeal, the space for free 
play, the tiny tables which serve at meal time 
and at other times are work tables, make an 
ideal environment for child activity. The ad- 
joining room adds the attraction of a piano, a 
great bowl of gold fish, a canary, and additional 
space for play. On the second floor we found a 
large bath room with its miniature equipment, 
a cloak room with tiny lockers, and a large 
sleeping room. The third floor, which is one 
room extending over the whole house, is the 
kind of play room that transforms a rainy day 
into a holiday. 

This enormous play room is one of the 
school’s most valuable assets. While half of 
the children are being prepared for out-of-door 
play in the room below, the other half is ab- 
sorbed in imitative play in this room. The play 
furniture, chairs, tables, work bench, and cup- 
boards are exactly the right size for the little 


A LARGE SHARE OF THE NURSERY DAY IS SPENT IN THE OPEN 
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people who use them. The building blocks are 
large enough to make a real house in which the 
little ones may place their furniture. This 
imitative play becomes a very important factor 
in their development. 

From the playroom windows one looks out 
upon a rear garden equipped with a covered 


HEALTH HABITS ARE PERMANENTLY FORMED IN 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL 


sand pile, a slide, swings, kiddie-cars and bars, 
sleds, wagons, wheelbarrows, planks, packing 
boxes, and a large doll house. 

Before planning a 
schedule for coopera- 
tion in child study be- 
tween our high school 
girls and the manage- 
ment of the nursery 
school, we learned all 
we could about the 
experiment and the 
program carried out 
with these children. 
The nursery program 
as it is presented here 
was given to our 
seniors who studied 
and discussed it. The 
girls are enrolled in 
the nursery school for 
an entire term, dur- 
ing which time they 
spend five whole days 
with the sixteen chil- 
dren of preschool age . 
who constitute the 


laboratory material. Bysuchan arrangementthe 
girl gets an understanding of the whole regime 
of the child’s’play. Every day there are five girls 
making observations and receiving instruction 
in child care. Each girl must carefully observe 
two children, one from the younger and one 
from the older group. She must make notes of 
the mental and physical de- 
velopment of the children un- 
der observation, on their 
language difficulties and 
progress, and on their social 
characteristics. Our child 
study program for the day 
provides for personal discus- 
sions with the trained 
director of the nursery 
school who is a graduate of 
the Merrill-Palmer School 
of Motherhood, and her as- 
sistant. A very important 
feature of the work is the 
group discussion, led by the 
nursery school director, 
which is held once each week 
in a regular class room of 
the high school. In these 
discussions, such topics are 
presented as the physical 
care of the child, principles 
of nutrition, and food and clothing for young 
children. The behavior problems from the 
girls’ laboratory notes, logical punishments and 


CHILD GARDENING IS A GIRLHOOD STUDY 
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their importance in 
habit formation furnish 
subjects for lively dis- 
cussions of never-fail- 
ing interest. 

It will be readily seen 
that the basic aim of the 
nursery school is the 
training of the girl for 
her future responsibili- 
ties in child care, but the 
secondary aim, an un- 
derstanding of the 
physical, mental and 
spiritual development 
of the child, is quite im- 
portant. 

Much emphasis is 
laid upon physical de- 
velopment. The school 
nurse inspects each 
child as he arrives, 
and a more complete 
periodic physical inspec- 
tion is made by the 
director of the Highland 
Park Board of Health, 
who is also a child 
specialist. When neces- 


sary, remedial measures are recommended to 
Height and weight records are 
kept and a definite health routine is planned to 
bring children up to normal and keep them 
On the recommendation of the doctor 
all the children are given orange juice with cod- 


the parents. 


there. 


liver oil in the morning and 
milk before going home in 
the afternoon. 


Our students learn that 
there is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for effective co- 
operation between the school 
and the home in planning 
menus for the preschool 
child. The school provides 
the main meal of the day. 
Typed menus are sent home 
with suggestions for break- 
fast and supper. Asa guide 
to the needs of the individual 
child, a daily record is kept 
of the food eaten at the 
nursery school and of the 
food left on the plate. After 
dinner, which the children 
themselves serve as an exer- 
cise in motor control and co- 
ordination, they go upstairs, 
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The Nursery School Day 


9:00 


STUDENTS AND CHILDREN LEARN 
. BREAD” IN THE RIGHT WAY. 


The children arrive, put outside 
wraps in their lockers and are 
given the morning drink of cold 
water. 

There is quiet free play with 
blocks, crayons, paper cutting, 
drawing, peg boards, beads and pic- 
ture books. 

Thirty-five minutes are given to 
singing, rhythm, games, stories, 
dramatization, finger-plays and 
news. 

The children, in their turns, serve 
the group orange juice. 

There is out-of-doors play when the 
weather is suitable; at other times, 
domestic activities such as the care 
of the bird and the gold fish, the 
washing of windows, dusting, and 
putting away the orange juice 
glasses. 

The children put on bedroom slip- 
pers, prepare for dinner, set the 
tables, and listen to a story. 
Dinner is served. 


The children brush their teeth. 
There is free play. 


Toilet. Posture exercises. 

The children sleep. 

The children put on their shoes. 
They are given a glass of milk. 
This time is spent in out-of-door 
play until the children go home. 
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brush their teeth, and 
are soon in their bed for 
a nap of about two 
hours. Upon arising 
they are given their 
glass of milk and go out 
of doors to play until 
time to go home. To 
insure the health of 
these babies, the high 
school girls are not 
allowed to enter the 
nursery school until 
they have passed the in- 
spection of the nurse. 
Having established 
this contact with the 
nursery school, I set out 
one day to observe the 
high school girls with 
the children through as 
many periods as I could 
be spared from my own 
duties. I arrived with 
the children and fol- 
lowed them _ upstairs 
where I learned that it is 
great fun to climb upon 
a clean white crinkly 


lap and that it requires a bit of patience to 
await one’s turn politely and even to share the 
attention of the director with the big girl who 
watches and sometimes asks questions. 
mands self control also, when one is only two, 
(Continued on Page 65) 
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Kindergarten, First and Second 
Grade Curriculum 


The Los Angeles Public Schools. SUSAN M. DorsEyY, Superintendent 


HE first school experience of children 
‘PT&)| should not be marked by failure. The 

SS) work can be adjusted to them. It should 
¥| partake of the characteristics of both 

2<S)| the kindergarten and the first grade. 
A close analysis of kindergartens where the 
best work is being done reveals that they are 
conspicuous in the following ‘characteristics: 
A carefully planned day with materials ready. 
The soft gentle voice of the teacher which she 
uses for communicating rather than disciplin- 
ing, and an absence of clapping of hands, ring- 
ing of desk bells and snapping of fingers at chil- 
dren. A marked 
courtesy to every child. 
Well-placed work cen- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


reading, writing, and number. 

Our public school system has found that 
many cooperative activities which have their 
inspiration in the children’s home and com- 
munity interests are of value both for the kin- 
dergarten and the first grade. The described 
communal activities which follow cover various 
periods and seasons, and are not to be copied 
literally or forced upon little children. They 
are given as typical of projects which have been 
successful in bringing about a closer coopera- 
tion between the play life of the child and the 
beginnings of the tool subjects of the school. 
They are presented here 
as type models. 


The unified Kindergar- 


ters, paths not crossing 
each other. A sufficient 
amount of material for 
the activity. Sparing 
praise, and approbation 
only when earned; not 
everything a child does 
is “perfectly lovely.” A 
regard for air, light and 
temperature. A sense 
of responsibility for the 
intimate personal needs 


of children. A general 

orderliness. Economy 
of time, of material and | the enterprise. 
of energy 


ten-Primary course of study which we began 
in our June issue of American Childhood con- 
tinues here. The Los Angeles revision of the 
curriculum comes to us as one of the most 
progressive of today’s surveys in supplying 
the young child with an activity program 
which will accomplish a mastery of the tool 
subjects of the school through doing. 

The activities suggested are possible of in- 
terpretation and adaptation to local condi- 
tions. They represent a natural growth 
from the children’s home and community in- 
terests, and as such form a logical basis for 
beginning the study of reading and number. 
The work of preparing the curriculum was in 
charge of special course of study committees, 
with Miss Ethel I. Salisbury as director of 
The collecting and organiz- 
ing of the material is in large part the work 
of Miss Madilene M. Veverka. 


THE children were 
discussing foods and 
“balancing” their 
lunches. They were 
much interested in the 
proper combinations of 
foods for different meals 
and they made some 
charts to show what was 
a balanced lunch. Then 


-the discussion turned 


into talk about the cost 
of different things to 
eat. Old magazines 
were examined for ad- 
vertisements of foods, 


In the little 1B where 
the non-English and im- 
mature children are grouped, much has been 
accomplished. In the large schools where there 
are 2 number of beginning classes, the various 
1B teachers should make themselves responsible 
for grouping the children of like abilities to- 
gether, and from the very first putting into the 
little 1B group children who obviously cannot 
complete the work of a regular 1B grade. Thus 
the first school experience of these children will 
not be discouraging. At the end of the term 
these children may be “honorably promoted” 
into the regular 1B, taking with them their self- 
respect, maturity and considerable ability with 
which to attack the more difficult problems of 


pictures were cut out 
and mounted on tag 
board; and price tags were printed with the 
rubber stamp. The children found out just 
what a sandwich should cost, chocolate, a dish 
of macaroni, a dish of beans, hot cocoa, a glass 
of milk, and the prices were attached to the 
pictures. Then the children made out menus 
for themselves containing three foods, and 
figured out what their lunches cost. 

They improvised a grocery store from an old 
bookcase which had many shelves. They col- 
lected sample packages of all the staples they 
could, and other products that would be found 
in a grocery store were represented with clay 
and other materials. They brought a grocery 
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catalogue and looked up prices of baking 
powder, butter, sugar, ete. They printed little 
tags and marked their goods. Then they listed 
the goods in their store, with the price opposite 
each item. 


After the store was started the children 
began to talk about advertising. They cut 
grocery advertisements from the newspapers 
and pasted them on sheets. They made up 
special sheets of advertisements for the things 
they had on their shelves. The store activity 
lasted two weeks. During that time the chil- 
dren had valuable experience in elementary 
number work. The labeling of the goods, writ- 
ing price tags, discussion of how many pounds 
or cartons of this or that they had, contributed 
to the value of the activity. Other beneficial 
results were the interest awakened in the need 
for and ways of advertising and in the reasons 
why goods must be sold and not stay on the 
shelves. In undertaking an activity of this 
sort, care must be exercised to prevent waste 


Courtesy, Lillian Mitchell, Supervisor 
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GROCERY PROJECT DEVELOPED IN THE EMERSON KINDERGARTEN, MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
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of time and energy or the good to be derived 
will be overshadowed by the harm done. The 
number work should also be watched carefully 
lest too difficult problems creep in. 

Johnny came to school one morning very 
much excited over having been to a circus which 
few of the others in the class had attended. He 
sought eagerly to explain various wonders he 
had seen and illustrated these with the help of 
the furniture, becoming monkey, giraffe, and 
elephant in turn. He was not satisfied, how- 
ever, with the results and called upon the class 
to bring all the animal pictures that could be 
found in order that he might make it clearer. 

Some stories came with the pictures, fascin- 
ating stories which no boy could help reading. 
After the stories were read, the children de- 
cided to make the animals and have a circus of 
their own, using clay, cardboard, and wood; but 
some of the animals would not:stand up. Sand 
was necessary and was contributed by a neigh- 
bor who was building a house—but the sand 
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would not stay on the table without atray. This 
was next constructed from a box solicited from 


the grocery store. At this stage the girls be- 
came interested and suggested that a tent and 
people would be necessary if they were going 
to have a real circus. It was decided that the 
girls should find the cloth and make the dolls 
and tent, and the boys contracted to furnish 
the poles and set up the tent. The measure- 
ments for both operations were worked out by 
the children with the aid of string and a yard- 
stick. Both girls and boys assisted in decorat- 
ing the tent and awnings. 

Various signs became necessary and brought 
forth the best efforts of the class in penmanship. 
The leaders decided that no sign containing a 
misspelled word could be used. Spelling sud- 
denly came into its own. After learning the 
words needed for the signs, the children began 
on names of animals and the various vehicles 
they had found it necessary to make. This de- 
veloped naturally into a study of transportation 
in order that they might “visit” the lands where 
the animals had lived. Geography and nature- 
study entered, hand in hand, unheralded. 

Difficulties encountered in the circus project 
were lack of time for experimentation and lack 
of space for keeping the work. It was beneficial! 
in developing initiative and creative power in 
the children which resulted in the incorpora- 
tion into their work, in a natural way, of some 
of the more formal subjects of the curriculum. 

A local street parade suggested to the chil- 
dren the building of a soldiers’ camp in the sand 
table. Gathered about it, they were discussing 
what real soldiers had in camp and what they 
were obliged to do without. This led to a plan 
for building a city street—their own street with 
the school as a center, also their homes, the 
church and a “movie.” But the building blocks 
with which they were working did not hold out, 
so it was decided to eliminate the “movie,” 
especially since movies had now come into the 
schoolroom. 


When the street was made, however, they 
were not satisfied, because the sand table was 
too small to work out all they wanted for every- 
body’s backyard. So the blocks were packed 
away and the next day were brought out again 
to be fashioned into two large bungalows, each 
having a garage and yard complete with all 
that the children wanted there. Someone sug- 


gested that if they made one house instead of 
two they might build it big enough to get into. 
The sand table was now too small, so the blocks 
were moved to the floor; but the janitor ob- 


jected to their being left there overnight be- 
cause the room was needed. Hence the interest 
waned until one day the piano tuner appeared 
and the class had to transfer its activities to the 
open. The teacher-principal was called away 
and the children immediately transported all 
their blocks to the yard and built a house so 
large they could get inside. They were very 
happy until it developed that the blocks could 
not remain out overnight. The children patiently 
carried them out and in every day for a time. 
Then the group divided and one section ap- 
peared the next day with boxes which they had 
brought from home or obtained at the grocery 
store. These they pulled apart and rearranged 
until they had two very good houses which 
could be left out overnight. The block building 
group, meanwhile, had become interested in 
furniture which could be quickly set up from 
the blocks. This they contributed to the houses. 
It was found, however, that this made the 
houses too full. After many discussions it was 
finally agreed upon to make one house so large 
that the children themselves could walk into it, 
and the other so that they could look in and 
— in to arrange the rugs, furniture, and 
olls. 

The interest lasted through several weeks 

until the close of school, when the children took 


the boxes home to set up individual houses for 
themselves. 


BY means of a map and a globe, the first 
grade children soon were able to find and locate 
Italy, Spain, and America in preparation for 
celebrating Columbus Day. A brief story of 
Columbus was told including facts relating to 
his early boyhood life, his visit to the King and 
Queen of Spain, his sailing, and finally the 
landing in America, the meeting with Indians, 
and later the return to Spain. After listening 
to the story, the children drew pictures illus- 
trating the life of Columbus. Then they made 
a sand table representation with Spain at one 
end and America at the other, showing tepees, 
Indians, canoes, and pine forests. By this time 
interest had increased until the children wanted 
to dramatize Columbus’ discovery, so they made 
the following play. 


Scene I 
Columbus sits on the floor. He chooses five 
boys and five girls for boats that sail in front 
of him. 
Scene II 
A visit to the King and Queen. Columbus 
tells his story and says that if only he had ships 
he could prove that his ideas were right. 
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Scene III 

The King and Queen leave their throne after 
granting Columbus his request. Boys are 
selected for sailors, and girls for boats. They 
sail all around the tables. Then the sailors beg 
Columbus to go back, but he asks for just three 
days more; the children and boats move around 
the tables three times, then Columbus stops in 
front of the sand table and presents and plants 
the flag of Spain. 

This dramatization was accompanied by mov- 
ing pictures projected by means of the mirror- 
scope and illustrated with pictures from. the 
library. 

As the children realized the need of costumes 
and crowns for the King and Queen, they were 
made quickly and simply. The day following 
the dramatization, discussions arose regarding 
the previous day’s acting, and there were many 
opportunities for exercising judgment, and for 
offering suggestions for better work. The in- 
vitations to the play gave practice in composi- 
tion and in writing. The arrangement of the 
chairs, five on a side, and the making of tickets 
with numbers corresponding to numbers on the 
chairs, afforded opportunity for drill in number 
work. 

A primary teacher from one of our ele- 
mentary schools met with an accident which 
made it necessary to use crutches for some 
weeks, although otherwise she was able to carry 
on her work as usual. The children in an ad- 
joining room were anxious to make some ex- 
pression of their sympathy. They discussed 
interestedly the best means of doing this. They 
were especially eager that some form of enter- 
tainment be chosen. Their teacher suggested 
the dramatization of some well-known story, 
but this did not appeal to the children, who 
urged that a moving picture show be given in- 
stead. Then followed many expressions re- 
garding the nature of real moving picture 
shows. The universal opinion seemed to be 
that the best show always included animals and 
“funny things.” 

The next problem was to find a story with 
which the children were familiar embodying 
these essential features of a good reel. The 
telling of different stories by various children 
gave new zest to the language period. Finally 
“Little Black Sambo” was chosen as the best 
story for this particular purpose. Immediately 
eager hands began cutting lions, palm trees, 
and making “Little Black Sambo” with his 
“red coat, purple shoes, and green parasol.” 
The teacher printed on large sheets of manila 
paper the sentences which the children pro- 
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duced in telling the story, leaving blank spaces 
for the illustrations and cuttings. The best 
work was chosen for this purpose, the pupils 
pasting the illustrations in the proper places, 
all of which required careful reading and 
served as a comprehension test for the pupils. 

At last the work was done, and long manila 
strips of paper illustrating “Little Black 
Sambo” were pinned all around the room. The 
next problem was how to place them so they 
might be visible from the front of the room. 
“Tack them on the front of the teacher’s desk”’ 
was suggested by one pupil. Others, however, 
quickly objected to this because it would mar 
the furniture. Then a discarded chart frame 
was discovered in one corner of the room, which 
after careful measuring was found to be accept- 
able. But the problem still remained: How 
could all the strips be rolled back and forth, 
thus telling the whole story, and yet using a 
limited amount of space? Someone suggested 
the use of two cylinders, illustrating in panto- 
mime how the strips might be rolled from one 
to the other and making a mechanical device 
which would work as a real “film production.” 

Tickets were cut and printed, with numbers 
written on the reverse side. Chairs were num- 
bered on the back in chalk and arranged in a 
semi-circle asin a theater. A box window was 
needed, and served as the next constructive 
activity. Ushers were chosen, also the ticket 
salesman. Children not engaged in some of 
the constructive activities were busy testing 
voices, because at all moving picture shows, the 
music, the children said, was always one of the 
leading features. In the meantime, advertise- 
ments had been pinned up reading as follows: 
“Come to the Moving Picture Show” ; “‘See a Boy 
Alone in the Woods With a Tiger”; and so on. 

An invitation was sent to the teacher for 
whom the entertainment had been planned, en- 
closing a letter asking what time would be most 
convenient for her to come over to the bungalow 
with her pupils. Other rooms in the building 
were equally eager for the opportunity of see- 
ing the show, and in order to accommodate so 
large a number, the entertainment was given 
out of doors in front of the building. 

This cooperative effort had the result of 
stimulating an interest in reading, so a corner 
of the school room was given over to simple pic- 
ture story books spread out on what was called 
a “browsing” table. A group became interested 
in the table and soon had read all the books. 
No more books were available. The teacher 
took this up with the children—how could they 
get more books? Many suggestions were made. 
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Finally it was decided to have a sale. Every 
child brought some contribution. Attractive 
posters were made. The interest of the entire 
school was engaged. Talks were made in 
various rooms about the need of books; letters 
were composed, hectographed and sent home. 

The sale day came. Parents and friends 
bought cookies, flowers, booklets, clay candle- 
sticks, dolls, pin cushions. Little salesmen or 
saleswomen bustled behind improvised and 
decorated counters, with a world of seriousness 
in their eyes and the flush of excitement in their 
cheeks. The sale closed with only a few 
withered flowers left. The coffer of the grade 
was seventeen dollars richer. Then samples 
of books were shown, and prices given, and the 
teacher ordered a regular school library. That 
grade was safe so far as reading was concerned. 

if 

A PRIMARY grade needed experience in 
oral English. The teacher had been asked to 
have a Mothers’ Day. She asked the children 
how they could best interest and entertain the 
mothers. Many suggestions were made, crys- 
tallizing into a program: 

One hour of regular school work. One half 
hour of music, reading verses, etc. Remainder 
of time, something interesting and special. 

Could someone tell, or show, or do something? 
Yes, Dorothy had told the children about her 
grandmother’s slippers which used to belong to 
Queen Victoria. Would Dorothy get a little 
talk ready, find out all she could about the slip- 
pers from mother, bring the slippers, show them 
and tell about them? Yes, she would. 

The teacher explained that any lovely old 
article the family owns has a name—that it is 
called an heirloom. ‘Has anyone else an heir- 
loom at home?” she asked. “And will you find 
out whether we may use them for our heirloom 
program?” 

Several heirlooms were brought. John had 
a lovely teapot ; Kenneth a pewter plate; Edgar 
a pipe; Louise a handkerchief—all lace; Teresa 
ashellcomb. Each child learned the story that 
went with his article. The heirlooms were 
carefully wrapped. When the day came, a 
row of eleven children sat up in front, each 
holding a mysterious package. As his turn 
came, he opened his package amid breathless 
silence, made his little speech and placed his 
article on the table to be much admired later. 
The program had many values, but most of all 
—little Teresa talked, as she had never been 
heard to talk before, about her shell comb. 

-The children discovered a corner in the 


vacant lot next to the school which was idle. 


Conversation was directéd until someone sug- 
gested that a garden might be made there by 
this group. The children accepted this sug- 
gestion and the following problems arose: 

First they must have permission to use the 
ground. So they asked the principal to find 
out who owned the lot and she arranged for per- 
mission to use the plot. Then some of the chil- 
dren cleaned it, others measured it with a yard- 
stick, and still others asked the big boys to 
spade it, the nature teacher cooperating. The 
next problem was what to plant. Many things 
were suggested but not all were practicable be- 
cause some needed too much room or took too 
long to grow. The garden teacher was called 
in and gave the children a talk on flowers, vege- 
tables, care, water, and weeds. Radishes, let- 
tuce and nasturtiums were chosen and the 
seeds secured and planted. 

The date of planting was noted on the calen- 
dar. The garden was watered every day and 
the weeds watched and pulled. When the seeds 
came up, that date too was marked on the 
calendar. The watering and weeding were 
faithfully attended to and presently the vege- 
tables ripened. In celebration of this im- 
portant event a party was planned. Invita- 
tions were written and sent to the agriculture 
teacher, the big boys and the principal. The 
table was decorated with flowers from the gar- 
den and specimens of the vegetables were 
exhibited. The garden teacher gave another 
talk to the children and then they collected seeds 
from their plants to be used in another garden 
at some future time. 


Almost every Saturday some child in the kin- 
dergarten goes to a park and then tells ali about 
it the next day. A great many go to our Ex- 
position Park and are keenly interested in it. 

One morning while the teacher and the chil- 
dren were discussing activities, two boys said 
they were going to make a park on the stage of 
the auditorium. The children are all very fond 
of the large blocks and had made a double 
garage. Next to this they had built a single 
house and garage. These houses had been built 
on one side of the stage so they were left 
there as something to work from when the park 
was begun. Two boys built a museum at the 
opposite side of the stage and another made a 
walk from the museum to the houses. They 
decided that trees were needed, so a group went 
into the yard and cut some small branches from 
the bushes. When these were brought in, it 
was found that the large cube beads were fine 
to stick them in and make them stand up. Trees 
were put along each side of the walk. 
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The next day the whole kindergarten talked 
about and suggested the equipment a park 
should have. One child mentioned that a play- 
ground should be made next. Two boys tried 
to make a swing with the blocks only but found 
it was not satisfactory. The next day they 
found a better way, after going into the manual 
training room. Seesaws were made using the 
triangular prisms and small boards. One 
little girl said she would like to make a maypole 
but did not know exactly how to do it, so an- 
other child helped her. They used a stick in a 
spool and a round paper with strings hanging 
down from the top. The top of a large wooden 
bead box was filled with sand and used as a 
sand box. Blocks were piled up as steps and 
a box lid, with both ends cut out, was put 
against it for the slide, ending in the sand box. 
Children who had been playing with beads and 
sticks decided they would make the lights and 
placed them on both sides of the walk. One 
child insisted on wire for the lights, so they 
used string and even “wired” the houses. A 
merry-go-round was made of a spool, with a 
round paper with seats on it. A nail was put 
in the center so it really whirled round. 

The next day a pond was suggested which 
one little girl made of blocks. In the center she 
put a large cylinder with a spool on top for the 
fountain. Small colored beads were used 
around the bottom as colored lights, and gold- 
fish were made for the pond. Three boys made 
paper boats, canoe style, with edges sewed to- 
gether; and since there was no water on which 
the boats could float, they must be made to stand 
up. A girl made seats of blocks all around the 
park and playground. 

The picnic ground seemed to be of next im- 
portance. Tables and benches were made the 
other side of the walk. Dishes from the doll 
corner were put on the tables; a large stove was 
made with a stovepipe of a cardboard cylinder 
painted black. An archway was made leading 
from the park proper to the picnic grounds. 
The name, “Brookside Park,” was printed and 
put on the archway. Another child made a 
cunning little summer house with seats in it 
and trees around it. 

Next a bridge was suggested. There was no 
river to put it over so it was put across the pond. 
It rather spoiled the effect of the pond, but what 
is a park without a bridge? Three boys made 
quite a large swimming pool with steps and 
springboard. Another child didn’t think the 
steps sufficient, so he made a cardboard ladder. 
A little man was made and put on the spring- 
ooard ready to jump. 
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The children worked on the park for four 
days before they remembered who needed it. 
At last someone thought of putting people in it 
and a great many paper dolls were made. Some 
could really stand up and looked as though they 
were walking. 

A store was suggested and there was much 
discussion about whether a store was needed 
in a park; but one child said the people had to 
buy things for their lunches. So a large store 
was built with a window in it. In the window 
the small beads were piled to represent the 
canned goods. A plot of grass and flowers was 
made on cardboard and set in front of the 
museum. One boy said there must be a can- 
non. The teacher tried to tell him it was now 
peace time but he insisted, so the children de- 
cided it must be a relic from the war and gave 
it an important place. The zoo seemed to be 
very popular and a number of children made 
animals, while one child made a cage of a card- 
board box with strings across the front. 

When the park was almost completed the 
little girl who made the pond suggested that 
they make mountains with snow so they could 
be seen from the park. She and another child 
tore blue wall paper to look like mountains and 
rubbed chalk on the tops. They tacked them 
on the wall at the back of the stage. The effect 
made a most pleasing background to the park. 

The children worked on this project six days 
and the whole kindergarten was keenly in- 
terested in it, and each child either made a sug- 
gestion or helped to work out another’s idea. 
They still had a few ideas they wanted to work 
out but the stage had to be shared with the 
graduating class, so everything was taken 
down. 

A 1A class became much interested in alpha- 
bet picture books and wished to make some. 
They collected from magazines large letters and 
pictures to accompany them. When the alpha- 
bets were assembled books were made of neutral 
hued paper. Two letters with their corres- 
ponding pictures were placed on each page. 
Simple letters, beautifully colored pictures, 
orderly arrangement and proper margins were 
seriously considered. The books are constantly 
referred to and much enjoyed. 

John found a book on the browsing table 
about Indians. He could read nearly all the 
story, and the pictures on every page completed 
the thought for him. He asked six boys to help 
him illustrate the story on the blackboard. The 
boys arranged a plan among themselves where- 
by each one would draw a certain portion of the 
story. The blackboard space was divided and 
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a consecutive series of illustrations was made. 
Often arrows appeared pointing backward to 
earlier episodes. The boys asked the teacher 
how to spell words when they made the labels or 
captions for their pictures. 


The story was explained many times to 
schoolmates and visitors. The whole class 
caught the enthusiasm and asked for long strips 
of paper to draw on in order to take this Indian 
story home. They asked the teacher if she had 
any Indian pictures that they could study. The 
teacher drew Indians in crayon and this greatly 
improved the figure work. 


One kindergarten class decided to have a 
music party. They were satisfied that a music 
party would be better than an ice cream party 
because it would make them happy for a longer 
time. The children and the teacher talked 
about music and how it makes us feel happy or 
sad. The teacher played a few phrases on the 
phonograph and the pupils agreed it was bright, 
happy music. The teacher asked, “What does 
the music tell you to do? Put baby to sleep? 
March like soldiers? Or what does it make 
you feel like doing?”’ 


After perhaps twenty measures had been 
played the needle was raised and one child 
thought the music said, “March.” The chil- 
dren tried to keep time, saying, “left, right, 
left, right.” But they soon found marching 
impossible and decided that the music was too 
fast. They listened again for a moment and 
soon a little voice piped, ‘“‘Why, we can dance.”’ 
With fingers for feet and desk for floor, they 
danced to the music without difficulty. Then 
the teacher asked, ‘‘Do we dance like fairies or 
like giants?” ‘Fairies, of course,” answered 
the children. “Why?” asked the _ teacher. 
‘“‘Because the music is light and soft,’ came the 
answer. 


Then the record was played from beginning 
to end while all listened intently. At the close, 
the teacher asked, “Who knows the name of a 
dance?” Freely came the answers—waltz, 
fox-trot, two-step, ete. The class was told that 
a long time ago people enjoyed a dance called 
a “Gavotte” and this music was the old- 
fashioned dance, gavotte. The teacher then 
asked, ‘““‘What music do we hear playing this 
gavotte?” With little difficulty the pupils 
recognized it as a violin. From a number of 
pictures lying on the teacher’s desk one child 
selected a picture of a violin, holding it up for 
the class to verify. The pupils decided they 
would like to be an orchestra of violins, so with 
pictures before them, they picked up imaginary 


violins and bows, the phonograph was started, 
and they played with it, keeping time to the 
music. This ended the music and all agreed 
they had enjoyed it very much. 


A mockingbird was seen on a roof across the 
street from the school. Without mentioning 
the name, the teacher asked the children to go 
to the window and tell what they could discover 
about the bird. Someone noticed his long tail 
and that he kept it in motion. Another men- 
tioned the long bill as compared with the spar- 
row. The children thought he said, “Peter, 
Peter.” He flew into the air and they all saw 
the big white patches on his wings, and the 
white feathers on the sides of the tail. By this 
time all the children were eager to tell his name. 
Had anyone noticed the bird on the roof before? 
It proved to be his favorite perch. Someone 
wondered how early in the morning he came or 
whether or not he was there at night. 


The children told how they had seen the pair 
of mockers carrying sticks and hair to build 
their nests. The teacher told of the two families 
of little mockingbirds raised from April to 
August. The mother often laid five or six eggs 
for her first family, but only two or three for 
her second flock. Soon a mocker flew from the 
nest in the upper branches of a eucalyptus tree 
near the door. The children noticed the birds 
change to several different perches before tak- 
ing a worm to the nest. There was discussion 
as to why they did this. Were they watching 
for enemies? What enemies do mockingbirds 


have? Did they always approach the nest 
from the same side? 


The children found there was much to be 
learned from observation. They became so much 
interested in telling what they already knew 
about mockingbirds and in finding out more 
that they asked if they might write about them. 
One child suggested making a collection of in- 
teresting true stories of mockers. Another 
child wished to write a story about their mocker 
inthe yard. They decided to make a map of the 
range of the mocker to illustrate their stories. 
They found pictures of him and also a picture 
of a shrike and discussed the difference in mark- 
ings. A child volunteered to go to the library 
for the story by Sidney Lanier, “Bob, the Mock- 
ing Bird.” 

In half an hour the children were stimulated 
to carry on observations which proved to be 
full of interest for several weeks following. 


A third article in this series will be printed in an early issue. 


CECELIA KINDERGARTEN, SUIFU, WEST CHINA GREETS US 


A MODERN HOME-LIKE BUILDING HOUSES 
THE KINDERGARTEN 


JUNE GRADUATES OF THE KINDERGARTEN 


WHERE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT SPEAK THE 
SAME LANGUAGE OF PLAY 


Photographs, Courtesy of May Bisbee Tompkins 


KINDERGARTEN EQUIPMENT MADE IN CHINA 
FOLLOWS OUR PATTERN 


COMING WORLD CITIZENS 


A BUSY CORNER OF THE PLAYGROUND 
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Course In Nature Study 


First, Second and Third Grades 


By PERNA M. STINE, State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 


s|N planning nature study for the first 
three years of the child’s school life 
certain fundamental ideas should be 
kept in mind. No course can hope to 
») fit the special needs of individual com- 
munities, but it should give a general view of 
how the various topics may be studied. Each 
school will need to select the trees, wild flowers, 
garden problems, insects, birds and animals 
suitable for study in each grade. The work 
should deal so far as possible with living, de- 
veloping subject matter. The study in each 
grade with any topic should be in advance of 
the work given on that topic in the grade just 
preceding. While repetition should be avoided 
from grade to grade, some facilities for reviews 
should be provided. The work with any topic 
should be seasonable and determined by local 
conditions. 


Any nature study lesson which involves a 
pupil activity in terms of doing something, or 
making something, is as fundamentally im- 
portant here as in any other subject. The 
ultimate outcome of the study of nature in any 
community should be a real appreciation on the 
part of boys and girls of the interesting facts 
revealed in a study of birds, trees, sky and 
earth, but also of the beauties of the great out- 
of-doors. One test of this proper appreciation 
of nature is shown in the child’s interest in rais- 
ing flowers, vegetables and fruits in the home 
garden, in caring for animals, and in protect- 
ing wild life. Judicious picking of wild flow- 
ers, starting a wild flower garden, planting 
trees, guarding against forest fires, and protec- 
tion of all wiid life should be encouraged. 

Proper appreciation of any nature study de- 
pends upon teaching certain definite facts about 
it; the name, habits of growth, any interesting 
characteristics and uses to man. These facts 
should come to be fixed in the child’s mind 
through frequent repetition under natural con- 
ditions. Incidental to the development of real 
appreciation of the out-of-doors this subject 
properly taught in a community may result in 
reducing the cost of living by the raising of 
plants, the use of more healthful foods, coopera- 
tion in protecting forest and bird life, town 


beautifying, and finally this study of plants 
may give to the child an avocation, something 
in which his heart may rejoice and which lures 
him after his working hours are over. 

Such a nature course of general application 
and child interest throughout the country uses 
as its general topics in the first three grades 
flowers, vegetables, trees, birds, insects and 
animals. The outline which follows is‘intended 
to be suggestive and workable. The individual 
teacher will make the application of it most in- 
spirational for her class. 


FALL 
First Grade Topics: 
Flowers. 
1. Cultivated. Teach names of common 
garden flowers. 
2. Wild. Take the children to see com- 
mon wild flowers growing. 
Trees. 
Shade. Teach two trees, as silver maple 
and Carolina poplar. 
Birds and Insects. 
1. Try to name birds seen on walks. 
2. Look for cocoons of insects, as the 
cecropia, and Promethian moths. 
Animals. 
Study of squirrels. 
First Grade Method: 
Flowers. 
1. Cultivated. 

a. Take the children for a walk to a 
nearby flower garden to iden- 
tify a few of the common 
flowers as nasturtiums, four- 
o'clock, balsam, pansies, 
dahlias, etc. Teach the name 
and chief color. Look for 
seeds of nasturtiums and other 
seed bearing plants, and col- 
lect for spring planting. 

b. Make envelopes for the seeds col- 
lected, recalling in each case 
the name of the plant rep- 
resented. 

c. Learn to identify flowers brought 
in by children. Teach name 
and color. Show colored pic- 
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tures of the flowers and see if 
the children can name them. 


d. Draw and color the more simple 
flowers shown. 

e. Mount pictures of flowers cut 
from seed catalogues. 

f. Use every opportunity to review 
the names of flowers. When 
children bring in fresh flowers 
some morning, ask one child 
to see if there are any asters 
in the bouquet, and if so to 

take them out : 

and put in a 
separate vase. 
This will con- 
tinue until all 
the flowers are 
named. After 
the flowers are 
all placed, other 
children may 
give the name 
of each kind. 


g. How to 
have flowers in 
the classroom 
may be con- 
sidered in the 
fail ane 
the planting of 
bulbs for spring 
blooming be car- 
ried out. 

2. Wild Flowers. 

walks, if con- 
venient, to find 
the common wild 
flowers, as wild 
aster, goldenrod, 
and _ gentian. 
Give name and 
note the chief 
color. Pick a 
few of each kind 
found and take to the schoolroom to be placed 
in water. Use these later for a review of names. 
Flowers that are plentiful may be collected in 
a larger quantity than indicated, but it is not 
too soon to tell children that there are some 
flowers which should be picked with care. 
Study flowers brought in by the children. Teach 
names and identifying characteristics. Show 
colored pictures of wild flowers and see if the 
children can name them. Draw and color the 
simpler flowers. 
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APPRECIATION IS THE AIM OF BEGINNERS’ NATURE STUDY 
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Vegetables. 


a. Visit a farm or truck garden 
some time in the early fall for 
the purpose of naming all the 
vegetables found there. Name 
the vegetables that are ready 
to harvest. Ifa garden is not 
available, take a trip to a 
grocery store. 

b. Later have an indoor lesson in 
which the 


vegetables are 
brought to the room. Name 
each one 


and talk about 
its use as a food. 
Show pictures of 
vegetables and 
have the chil- 
dren name them. 
Draw pictures 
of vegetables 


and color. 
ec. Save seeds 
for spring 


planting. Plana 
small garden 
plot for lettuce 
and radishes if 
possible. 


Trees. 


a. Outdoor 
Lesson. Visit a 
tree near the 
school. Select 
one that is com- 
mon in the com- 
munity. Develop 
the idea that 
trees are useful 
for shade. Ask 
what parts we 
see when we 
stand under the 
tree and _ look 
up? The name 
of the tree may 
be given by the teacher. The correct method 
of naming should be used from the beginning, 
as white oak, silver maple, Carolina poplar, or 
American elm. Next note the part of the tree 
which supports the branches, and give the 
name, trunk. Note the kind of bark and give 
the word which best describes it. If the tree is 


large, the roots may be observed in terms of 

their importance. 

later study. 
(Continued on Page 66) 


Collect leaves and fruit for 
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Activity 
Third 


Problems in 


Grade Number 


By MARIE GUGLE, Assistant Superintendent, and MADGE PERRILL, Primary Teacher, 
Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools 


HEN the children reach the third grade, 
they enter upon a new phase in their 
number work, the use of a book. This 
does not mean that the book should take 

si} the place of such activities as the chil- 
dren engaged in in the first and second grades; 
but it should supplement and broaden them. 

The actual doing of the thing means much more 

to the child than computing the result if an 

unknown person did a certain thing in a certain 
way. Consequently the doing should come 
first, and then practice be given through the 
use of the exercises given in the book, supple- 
mented by many others furnished by the 
teacher. Remember that arithmetic is a tool. 

No matter how sharp the tool, it is of no value 

except as it is used. See that the children not 

only have the tool, well sharpened , but that they 
make use of it whenever opportunity offers. 

In teaching a new arithmetical process a good 
plan of procedure is as follows: 

a. Show the children a real need for the 
process. 

b. Teach the process in the simplest way 
possible. 

ec. Give a variety of uses—first in connec- 
tion with the problem in which the need was 
discovered, and then along other lines. 


d. Give enough practice in the mechanical 
process itself to make it automatic, grading the 
difficulties and developing only one step at a 
time. 


e. Correlate in every possible way with any - 


new process which is being introduced, and con- 
tinue its use along with the new one. 

For best results a great abundance of prac- 
tice in adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing is absolutely necessary to all children. 
No way around it has yet been discovered, but 
many pleasant ways through it have been 
found. Follow these helpful sign posts along 
the way: 

a. Keep the interest at highest pitch. If 
necessary to use various devices in order to do 
this, use them. But remember that intrinsic 
interest is what we want. The devices, if neces- 


sary at all, should be used only as a help toward 
this end. 

b. Give the children some motive for prac- 
tice. 

ce. Let them see and feel their own progress. 

d. Let the children attempt no-work by 
themselves that is not fully understood. 

e. Do not make it necessary to copy all the 
examples worked. Give mimeographed or 
hectographed sheets with good-sized numbers 
on which children need to put only the answers. 
For splendid suggestions along this line see 
“Thorndike’s Exercises in Arithmetic.”” Num- 
bers 1 and 2. 


f. Make practice work just difficult enough 
to spur the children on, but not so difficult as to 
discourage them. 

g. For practice work divide the children 
into groups according to their abilities, so that 
each may have practice in the things most 
needed. 

h. Give them opportunities to help them- 
selves and others. They can sometimes do it 
better than the teacher. 

Remember that there is no useful place, out- 
side of school, for 70% correct mathematics. 
Expect a high percent of correctness in what- 
ever is attempted, but expect much less to be 
attempted in the same amount of time by the 
less able pupils. Before taking up third grade 
work, each teacher should go over carefully the 
outlines for the preceding grades, to find out 
not only what the abilities of the children are, 
but also the way in which these abilities were 
built up. Teach a new fact or process at the 
time it will mean most to the children. In every 
room problems will arise which are much more 
real to the children than those in the book or in 
this outline. Take advantage of them, using 
the book as supplementary material. Do not 
be in a hurry to reach new facts and processes. 
First make sure of the facts that the children 
have and of their ability to use these under- 
standingly. 


PROBLEM 1. To play School. 
matics involved: Counting. 


Mathe- 
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groups to twelve. Simple combinations. Read- 


ing and writing of numbers. Any other second 
grade work which the children may introduce. 
Method: At the beginning of the term, the 
children’s highest interest in number will prob- 
ably be in their new arithmetic book. Make 
use of this interest. Do not hold back the use 
of the book so long that interest dies. Let the 
children enjoy the pictures. Let them tell 
what the children are doing, and what the 
teacher is teaching her pupils. Have them 
read what the book prints about the picture. 
Ask whether the children play school, and if 
they were playing now what they would have 
the children do. Select different children for 
the teacher. Let them teach whatever number 
work they wish. In this way the teacher can 
get a general idea of the abilities of the class. 


PROBLEM 2. Toplay Postman. Mathe- 
matics involved: Review of combinations. 
Multiplying single numbers by two. 

Method: Let the children make tentative 
plans for playing the game, talking over the 
post office and mail deliveries as they know 
them. Have them bring envelopes from letters 
received at home to use for letters. Then in- 
terest the children in the stamps on their letters. 
Let them tell how much it must have cost to 
mail the letters they receive from the postman. 
They have had some experience with three twos, 
two twos, etc., in the second grade. Have them 
show on the board how to express the fact that 
five twos are ten, etc. Show a variety of ways, 
as: 


5x2=10 

5 2’s = 10 

five 2’s are 10 

5 twos are 10 
five twos are ten 


When the children do this readily, let them 
organize the facts they know by silane in 
order to make the table of twos. 


PROBLEM 3. _ Preparing for a Picnic. 
Mathematics involved: Reviewing the mean- 
ing of three twos, two threes, three fours, etc. 
Reviewing the meaning of 1/2, 1/3 and 1/4 as 
applied to groups not exceeding twelve. 

Method: Arrange a play confectionery store 
with fruits, cakes andcandy. Fruit and cakes 
are to be sold by the dozen; candy six pieces for 
a cent, twelve for a dime, etc. No money is 
used. Let a number of children buy foods to 
take to a picnic, the clerk putting these in bags 
in twos, threes, ete. After buying let the chil- 
dren share with those who bought none. 
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Practice: Sum up what has been learned and 
give practice. Fill in incomplete statements 
as— 

8=2x 3 is 1/3 of 4x..=12 
12=6x 3 is 1/3 of 3x ..= 6Getc. 
As the children have been accustomed to using 
dimes and cents in playing store an explanation 
of units and tens through the use of money will 
probably be clearer than through the use of 
sticks or any other play material. 

PROBLEM 4. To play Ten Cent Store. 
Mathematics involved: Comparative value of 
cents and dimes; units and tens. 

Method: Arrange a play store in which the 
price of each article isten cents. Let each child 
buy one or more articles. Use real money. 
The money box contains dimes only. The chil- 
dren soon learn that two dimes are twenty, 
three dimes are thirty, etc. Then add a few 
articles ranging in price from one to nine cents. 
Also put some cents in the money box. Let the 
children buy. Let the child who is storekeeper 
write on the board the total cost of articles, 34 
cents, bought by one person and tell what money 

is given him, three dimes and four cents. Lead 
the children to see that when we write 34 cents, 
the 3 stands for dimes and the 4 for cents. 

Practice: One child writes 45c on the board, 
another selects the money—four dimes and five 
cents, etc. One child selects some money as 
three dimes and nine cents; another writes the 
amount on the board, 39c. Also give much 
practice in filling out such incomplete state- 
ments as: 

34 cents is 4 cents and dimes. 
17 centsis7centsand dime, ete. 

Notice that the cents are given first in 
preparation for adding. Later show the chil- 
dren that we can solve such problems also with 
sticks using a bundle of ten sticks in place of a 
dime. Practice building numbers. One child 
gives a number; the class builds the same with 
sticks. Again give practice in filling in state- 
ments where the units, or ones, are given first, 
as: 

24is 4 and tens. 
36 is and 10’s. 

PROBLEM 5. To make a Calendar. Mathe- 
matics involved: Measuring, using inch and 
half-inch. Learning the form of a rectangle; 
give material and let the children work inde- 
pendently. Make use of the calendar for keep- 
ing some kind of record. 

PROBLEM 6. To become more proficient 
in adding one-place numbers to two-place num- 
bers and give corresponding subtraction facts. 
Mathematics involved: Adding 2 to any two- 
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place number. Later adding 3, 4, etc., up to 9. 

Method: Although some of this work was 
done in the 2A, it should be especially stressed 
in this grade. Show the children that when 
they know the sum of 2 and 4, they also know 
the sum of 2 and any number ending in 4, as the 
right hand figure must always be 6. Give 
quick drills on this both with and without the 
figures before the children. Do the same with 
subtraction. The only new part is adding two 
to numbers ending in 8 and 9, as— 

49 


2 


The children, knowing that 9 and 2 are 11, will 
readily see that the right hand figure must be 1. 
They will see that it could not be 41 as that is 
less than we started with, consequently it must 
be 51. When the children once grasp the idea, 
one single number is as easily combined with a 
two-place number as another, if they know all 
their single combinations. 

Practice: Let the children count by any 
number needing practice, beginning with any 
number designated, as— 

Count by 4’s to 43 beginning 3, 7, etc. 
Count by 4’s to 41 beginning 5, 9, etc. 
Remember that the best kind of competition for 
a child of this age is competition with himself. 
He should begin to be much more interested in 
surpassing his own former record than in sur- 
passing his classmates. Let the children work 
in pairs. Encourage them in finding their own 
weaknesses and putting forth extra effort to 
overcome them. When achild sees that he pro- 
gresses considerably more slowly in adding 8 
and 9 to other numbers than he does when add- 
ing 3 and 4, he should be eager to use any extra 
time at his disposal in speeding up along this 
line. Have material on hand with which he 
can help himself, for instance—envelopes in 

which are: 

a. Cards on which are five rows of two-place 
numbers to which a certain one-place number is 
to be added. The rows are numbered from 1 
to 5, as: 

5 18 12 13 20 74 59 


1-1 


b. Five strips of heavy paper on which are 
answers to each row of numbers. For instance, 
the one corresponding to the above row would 
be numbered 1 and have on it: 

8 14 12 25 19 20 27 81 66 
On the outside of the envelope is the single 
number used on the card within. When a 
child has a few unoccupied minutes he should 


be encouraged to select an envelope containing 
the number on which he needs practice, work a 
row, check up with answers, work another row, 
ete. Let him record in a book the ones with 
which he makes mistakes. Try the same en- 
velope the next day and compare results. 

PROBLEM 7. To make Labels for Fruit 
Jars. Mathematics involved: Measuring. 
Multiplying and dividing by 2. 

Method: When talking about autumn activi- 
ties, interest the children in making labels for 
mother’s fruit jars. Let them find out what 
fruits and vegetables their mothers are going 
to can and make labels for the jars. Make the 
labels one inch wide and two inches long. The 
children have previously developed the table of 
twos. See that they apply it to this problem, in 
telling how long a strip of paper should be cut 
to make two labels, four labels, etc., to twelve 
labels. Let them cut strips the right length to 
make a certain number of labels. . The next day 
let them take a strip of a certain length, and see 
how many two inch labels they can make from 
it. Continue with different lengths and make 
labels. Show the children how we express, 
“How many 2’s in 8?” 


8+2= 2)8 

Practice: Give abundant practice up to 
24-=2,and 12x 2. 

Additional use: Have a quart and a pint jar 
to show how the labels look when in place. 
Discuss why mother cans some fruits in quart 
jars and others in pint jars. Recall the rela- 
tion of quart to pint. Let the children experi- 
ment to see how many pint jars it would take to 
put up 7 quarts of fruit, etc. Experiment also 
with milk bottles, showing that a glassful is 
approximately a half-pint. Teach the ab- 
breviation for pint and quart. 

Practice: Give practice in filling in such in- 
complete statements as— 


2quarts= .... pints. 

8 pints= .... quarts. 
2pints= .... glassfuls. 
6 glassfuls = .__. pints. 


At another time recall the playing of postman. 
Give practice in telling how many 2-cent stamps 
you can buy for 4 cents; 16 cents; how much 
eight 2-cent stamps will cost, ete. Give 
abundant practice in filling out incomplete 
statements, as— 


3x2= 6=....2’s_ three 2’s= 
9x2=. 18=....2’s nine 2’s=. 
3 twos are four twos are .... 
9 twos are eight twos are . 
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A Pantomime for Children 


The Players 


MOTHER GOOSE 

Bo-PEEP 

JACK AND JILL 

MIss MUFFET 

JACK HORNER 

MARY, QUITE CONTRARY, 
AND HER NEIGHBOR 

JACK SPRAT AND WIFE 


QUEEN AND JACK OF HEARTS 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
Dr. FOSTER 


NANCY ETTICOAT 


By CLARA SWAIN GREEN 


draped for the skirt to give pannier effect. She 
carries acrook. Boy Blue. A bright blue cos- 
tume consisting of a smock and long full 
trousers. He wears a straw hat and carries a 
horn. Jack and Jill. Jack wears short green 
trousers, a jacket, “Eton” style, of black and a 
cap of green. Jill is dressed in a full short 
green skirt, a black jacket, and a green hat. 
They carry a very large pail. Miss Muffet. 
A flowered gown of ankle length trimmed with 
bright yellow ruffles and a yellow sun-bonnet. 
She carries a bowl containing dry cereal and a 
spoon. Jack Horner. Wears a bright purple 

“Otiver. Twist” 


TOMMY TUCKER 


The Costuming 


Use as many and gay 
colors as possible. The 
materials used may be 
crepe paper, soft cam- 
brie and figured cottons. 

The character of 
Mother Goose is taken 
by an older person, 
mother or teacher, 
whose presence will give 
the little ones  con- 
fidence. She wears a 
black pointed hat and 
long black cape. The 
other players are cos- 
tumed as follows: 

Bo-PEEP. White 
dress over which is worn 
a little black laced 
bodice. Cretonne is 


Music for the Pantomime 


Little Bo Peep ....Any old fashioned polka 
“The Shepherd Boy” 
“Humoresque” 


Little Boy Blue 
Little Miss Muffet 
Old Mother Hubbard 
“Oh Where Has My Little Dog Gone” 
Jack and Jill “Yankee Doodle” 
Mistress Mary—“‘Yow’re Just a Flower 
From an Old Bouquet.” 
Jack Sprat and Wife....Stephanie Gavotte 
Little Jack Horner Jingle Bells 
Dr. Foster 
“It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’!” 
Nancy Etticoat ...Kisses of Spring, Waltz 
Little Tommy Tucker 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
Queen and Jack of Hearts 
“Hearts and Flowers” 
Incidental Music, Mother Goose Suite, Ravel 
Four Mother Goose Rhythms Arthur Nevin 
Mother Goose’s Nursery Rhymes Set to 


suit with huge white 
collar, cuffs, and belt. 
He carries a Christmas 
pie. Mary, Quite Con- 
trary, is dressed in old 
fashioned costume of 
pink hoop skirt effect. 
She wears white pantal- 
ettes, black mitts and a 
flowered trimmed hat, 
and carries a flower pot. 
Her Neighbor. A suit 
of black sateen with 
long tailed coat, and 
long trousers. White 
ruffles trim the front of 
the coat and edge it at 
his wrists, wears a 
man’s black silk hat and 
carries a cane. 


Jack Sprat, who is a 
tiny boy, may wear the 
present day suit of long 
trousers, coat and vest so 
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popular for small boys, a derby hat and carry 
a cane. Jack’s Wife, a very small, plump 
girl, wears a long gown of pale blue, a 
white apron, kerchief and cap. Queen of 
Hearts. A long white dress covered with 
red paper hearts. A long train is fastened 
from her shoulders. She wears a gilt crown and 
earries a rolling pin. Jack of Hearts. A boy’s 
suit of white linen to which red hearts are 


sewed. A short red cape hangs from his 
shoulders. He wears a red “tam” with a white 
plume. Old Mother Hubbard. Black cape 


and hood trimmed with orange ruffles. Cot- 
ton batting stitched inside of hood rep- 
resents her white hair. A pet dog on 
a leash accompanies her. Dr. Foster. Long 
trousers and long tailed coat, silk hat, spec- 
tacles. He carries an umbrella and a medicine 
case. Nancy Etticoat. Flounced red crepe 
paper dress. Wears a flat hat made of ruffles 
stitched or pasted on cardboard. From the 
middle of the hat, a large white paper candle 
with an orange wick rises. Tommy Tucker. 
“Oliver Twist” suit of buff cotton with a large 
white bib. He carries an. empty dish and 
spoon. 


Stage Directions 


At one side are placed, 
A small table 
An artificial spider 
A platter 
Tart tins 
A hassock 
A cupboard. 

The artificial spider should be very large. 
One may be made of a black silk stocking cut in 
the shape of a spider’s body, the stuffed legs 
wired and bright colored beads used aseyes. A 
string is attached to the spider and it is slowly 
pulled toward Miss Muffet by a person con- 
cealed on the other side of the stage. 

The music is continuous, changing as the 
different characters appear. A piano placed 
at one side will not interfere and the musician 
can watch the opening and closing of Mother 
Goose’s door. 

When the curtain rises this door, covered 
with black or cream colored cambric, is seen at 
the back of the stage. On it is pasted in large 
white letters, “The Book of Mother Goose.” A 
white silhouette of a goose placed below the 
lettering will add to the effect. A brass knocker 
borrowed for the occasion will be attractive. 
Green trees in tubs may stand at either side of 
the door. The stage itself is covered with 
green. 


During Mother Goose’s entrance Rock-A- 
Bye-Baby is played, continuing while she re- 
cites. As the lullaby is played the door opens 
gently and Mother Goose peers through. Each 
character holds the pose for a moment in the 
doorway as he or she appears. Mother Goose 
advances to the front of the stage. 


The Action of the Pantomime 
MOTHER GOOSE: (Reciting in time to music) 


Long years ago when I was young; 
And sat on mother’s knee, 
The tales she told from Mother Goose 
Were very real to me. 
In fancy I saw every one 
Peep from out the book, ‘ 
And now today we'll glance again 
To see just how they look. 


(Mother Goose returns to the door. Just be- 

fore she opens it she announces “‘Bo-Peep.” Bo- 

Peep poses for a moment in the doorway.) 
MOTHER GOOSE: 


Little Bo-Peep has lost her sheep, 
And doesn’t know where to find them. 
Leave them alone and they’ll come home, 
Dragging their tails behind them. 
(As Bo-Peep steps out Mother Goose closes the 
door. Bo-Peep advances to the front of the 
stage, shading her eyes with her hand, looking 
for her sheep. She may also put her hand to 
her mouth as though calling. Asher imaginary 
flock returns, she welcomes each sheep and lamb 
and goes through the pantomime of folding 
them. ) 


Exit Bo Peep 


MOTHER GOOSE: (Announces “Boy Blue,” 
opens the door and discloses Boy Blue posed 
there. ) 


Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 
Sheep are in the meadow, 

The cows are in the corn. 
Oh, where is the little boy 

Who watches the sheep? 
Under the haystack, fast asleep. 


(Little Boy Blue comes out seeming very 
sleepy, rubbing ius eyes and yawning. Finally 
he sits down, then lies down and goes to sleep. 
He hears someone calling off stage and jumps 
up in alarm. Makes motion of blowing on his 
horn.) 

Exit Boy Blue 


MOTHER GOOSE: (Stands 
through this pantomime. 
and Jill. She opens door.) 


“back stage” 
Announces “Jack 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To get a pail of water, 
Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
(Jack and Jill take high steps as though climb- 
nga hill. Suddenly Jack stumbles and falls. 
Jill tumbles too, on top of Jack. Jack jumps 
up and ruefully rubs his head, Jill her nose.) 


Exit Jack and Jill 


MOTHER GOOSE: (Places a small hassock in 
center, front of stage. Announces “Miss 
Muffet.) 

Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 

Eating her curds and whey, 

When along came a spider 

And sat down beside her, 

Which frightened Miss Muffet away. 
(Miss Muffet seats herself on the hassock and 
is busily engaged in eating when the “spider’’, 
operated from off stage, reaches her side. She 
jumps up in great fright. Starts to cry, drops 
her bowl and spoon and runs off the stage.) 

MOTHER GOOSE: (Clears stage for the next 
pantomime, goes to the door and announces, 
“Tittle Jack Horner,” and opens the door.) 

Little Jack Horner, sat in a corner, 

Eating his Christmas pie. 
He stuck in his thumb, 
Pulled out a plum, 
And said, ““What a big boy am I!” 
(Jack goes to the corner and seats himself on 
the hassock. He holds the pie in his lap. The 
pie may be a basin covered over the top with 
brown paper. A red ribbon is tied around it. 
He sticks his thumb through the paper and pulls 
out a plum, a fig or date, which he immediately 
eats. ) 


Exit Jack Horner 


MOTHER GOOSE: (Announces, “Mary, Mary, 
Quite Contrary and her Neighbor.” She opens 
the door. ) 

Mistress Mary quite contrary, 
How does your garden grow? 
With silver bells and cockle shells, 
Merry maidens all in a row. 
(The little boy neighbor steps out of the door- 
way and with a very courtly bow doffs his hat. 
Mary courtesies in reply. He takes her hand, 
holding it high, and leads her out. She at once 


brushes him aside and trips over to an tmagin- 
ary garden at the side of the stage where she 
pretends to fill the flower pot which she carries 
with earth. 


The little boy now approaches her 


two chairs in center of stage. 
rests a large platter of candy in the shape of 
meat. 

Wife.” 


and bows. She courtesies and they take the steps 
of an old fashioned minuet. ) 


Exit Mary and Her Neighbor 


MOTHER GOOSE: (Places a small table and 
On the table 


She announces, “Jack Sprat and his 
Opens the door.) 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 

His wife could eat no lean, 
And so between them both, you see, 
They left the platter clean. 


(Jack’s wife holds hisarm. Jack pulls out her 
chair and seats her, then himself. They pro- 
ceed to eat from the platter. 
emtpy. ) 


Finally leave it 


Exit Jack Sprat and His Wife 


MOTHER GOOSE: (Removes the chairs and 


platter, substituting on the table two tart tins 
and some plasteline dough, and says, “The 
Queen and the Jack of Hearts.’’) 


The Queen of Hearts made some tarts 
Upon a summer day. 

The Jack of Hearts stole those tarts 
And with them ran away. 


(The Queen steps out alone, goes to the table 
and using her rolling pin and the dough makes 
some tarts. 
steps over to the side with her back to the table 
and slowly fans herself. Jack of Hearts softly 
steals up and snatches the tarts just as he passes 
the Queen. 


Then appearing warm and tired, 


She sees him and chases him.) 


Exit Old Mother Hubbard 
MOTHER GOOSE: (Removes the table and 


announces, “Old Mother Hubbard.’’ ) 


Old Mother Hubbard went to the cupboard 
To get her poor dog a bone, 
When she got there the cupboard was bare, 
And so. the poor dog had none. 
(Old Mother Hubbard enters and leads her dog 
around the stage. A toy dog on wheels may be 
used. At last she goes to a small cupboard at 
back and right of stage, pulls out several dishes 
and shakes her head mournfully when she dis- 
covers they are empty. Throws up her hands 
im a gesture of despair.) 


Exit Old Mother Hubbard 
MOTHER GOOSE: (Announces “Dr. Foster,” 


and opens door. ) 
(Continued on Page 67) 
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The Interested Child Will 


Learn to Write 


By MyYRA E. FOSTER 


>PA®|S an objective for our first writing 
project we taught each child in the 
group to recognize and to write his own 
first name. In selecting as difficult an 
objective as this for beginning lessons 
we reversed our usual order of teaching writ- 
ing. Instead of leading from the simple drill 
exercise to the single letter and then to the 
word or phrase, we started directly with the 
word depending for the success of the plan on 
the children’s interest, and on the teacher’s 
carefully selected helps in the way of special 
name cards, accurate instruction and careful 
supervision. The project proved a complete 
success. The children responded eagerly, and 
when it was completed 
the majority wrote their 
names smoothly and 
legibly. A limited num- 
ber, however, did only 
fairly well, and a very 
small group wrote 
laboriously and crudely. 
These two groups fur- 
nished our next point of 
departure. 

When we analyzed 
the efforts of the chil- 
dren who failed to 
achieve average results 
we found that they 
showed certain common faults. The first and 
common fault was a lack of muscular control. 
The children wrote uncertainly, with short, 
choppy strokes instead of smooth, sweeping 
ones. The tops of such letters as n and m, and 
the connecting strokes between the letters, were 
sharp and pointed instead of rounded. The 
whole word had the appearance of having been 
“jerked” on the blackboard. 

It was obvious that these two groups of chil- 
dren needed special drill in rhythm as a start 
in correcting these faults and, in one or two 
instances, help in correcting letter forms. 
Since this need arose at the outset you may well 
ask why the old method of starting with the 
drill exercise would not have been economical 
and practical. Think of your aim in drill. 


EDITOR’s NOTE: 


Miss Foster’s article, 
“The Child’s First Writing Lesson” pub- 
lished in the June issue of American Child- 
hood, attracted wide attention. 
unique method she is developing natural, 
spontaneous expression through handwriting 
in young children. Studying the interests of 


the child on entering school is the first step in 
the method. Then a simple, usable technic of 
rhythm and play gives muscular direction 
and control. 

Unusual results in handwriting in the New 
Haven public schools, where Miss Foster 
teaches, are being noted. 


Are you not aiming for attentive repetition 
with the emphasis on the “attentive”? We 
are, and we found from experience that the 
best way to insure concentration on repetition 
is to have a child understand, in so far as is 
possible, just what he is trying to do, and why 
practice is necessary if he is to do it easily and 
well. So, in our writing, we made it a:practice 
to teach the word or phrase first, note the points 
where our particular group had difficulty, and 
then present the remedial drill to the class as a 
whole if it seemed best, or to the individual 
child if the difficulty was not general. The 
point we stressed was that, in every case, the 
child must be led to see for himself his need of 
the drill exercise and 
its practical application 
to his particular prob- 
lem. 

For beginning exer- 
cises in rhythm we used 
this grouping of the 
small letters— 2, u, w, 
for the simplest group, 
m and m for rounded 
tops, and e and 7 for the 
loop. The simplest 
group seemed best 
adapted to our first 
problem of rounding 
the connecting strokes 
between the letters. As we wished to present 
the drill in such a-way as to give practice to 
the poor writers and yet enlist the attention 
and cooperation of the class, the project was 
introduced to the children as a “let’s help” 
lesson. The aim of the “let’s help” lesson was 
to see if the class, as a whole, could not find a 
way to help the children who still had difficulty 
in writing their names. One little boy, whose 
writing was conspicuously poor, was the first 
to be chosen for help. He brought his name 
card to the front board, placed it on the ledge, 
and wrote his name over it. The other children 
compared the name card with the writing and, 
guided by hints from the teacher, offered sug- 
gestions as to where the two differed and how 
the writing might be improved. We tried al- 
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ways to have such criticisms and suggestions 
helpful, rather than patronizing. We referred 
the child who made suggestions to his own 
work, to see if the criticism could not be applied 
in improving his own writing as well as that 
of the child under discussion. 

In this instance the children all agreed that 
the first corrections to be made were the “sharp 
corners,” as one boy called them. ‘Very well,” 
assented the teacher, “‘let’s see if we can write 
some of those corners by themselves and make 
them smooth and round. If you watch, I think 
I ean show a way to help John.” As the chil- 
dren watched she wrote on the board a large 
copy of the small letter 7. “Put out your right 
arm, straighten the first finger so, now make 
your arm and finger move with the crayon as | 
write on the board—ready—wup and up, wp and 
wp, ete.” The children moved their fingers 
with the crayon, emphasizing the steady 
rhythm, crooning it in a soft undertone that 
fell naturally into a little tune, dol sol dol, dol 
sol dol. 


After they had repeated the exercise a suffi- 
cient number of times to catch the rhythm, the 
teacher wrote a copy of the small letter wu. The 
children went through the motions and crooned 
the count for that—wp, and up, and up, (dol, 
sol dol, sol dol)——adding one more count. The 
last exercise was the w—up, and up, and up, 
out (dol, sol dol, sol dol, re)—the out for the 
curved stroke at the end. 


SINCE we had sufficient board space our 
next step was to send the class as a whole to the 
board, with the group of poor writers at the 
front under the teacher’s eye. The children 
first traced the exercise with their fingers, re- 
peating the rhythm. Then they took crayon 
and lightly wrote to the teacher’s observation. 
The count was started slowly to accommodate 
the uncertain writers, but gradually speeded 
up as they caught the rhythm. It was impos- 
sible to jerk or hesitate, and in a short time the 
whole group swung into rhythmic motion. 


At the close of the lesson the uncertain group 
took their name cards and re-wrote their names, 
giving special attention to the “corners.” Im- 
provement was noted and commended, and 
several of the best writers in the class were 
assigned to supervise during the practice 
period. As they understood the particular 
point to be supervised they were able to help 
efficiently and intelligently. 


We used this type of lesson whenever it 
seemed advisable during the first two months 


of school. It furnished variety and proved an 
easy and excellent way of emphasizing not only 
rhythm, but also difficult letter forms and letter 
combinations such as br, os, or, ete. As we 
progressed the rhythm drills were lengthened 
from the one letter exercise to short words such 
as it, in, on, one, ete. 

The name was used as the basis for our next 
group of lessons. The class had so thoroughly 
enjoyed the first projects that they were in a 
receptive mood for anything that might be 
offered in the name of writing. They had been 
promised a “question game.” This sounded 
delightful and mysterious, and when the writ- 
ing period came they were all attention. The 
children had previously played several simple 
language games. They knew what the word 
“question” meant, also what it meant to ask a 
question and to answer it. To introduce the 
writing lesson the teacher said, “Yesterday I 
asked you some questions and vou answered 
them. Today my crayon is going to ask a ques- 
tion. I shall give you three chances to guess 
what the crayon asks. Then we shall see if 
your crayon can answer it.” 

The teacher wrote on the board, ‘‘Who are 
you?” 

After several unsuccessful attempts had been 
made to answer, she read the question and 
asked, “Who can answer it?” 

That was easy. The answers came without 
hesitation, “I am John,” “I am Mary.” 

The teacher asked, “Now, can you make the 
crayon answer the question? If you can, you 
are ready to play the question game with me.” 

The children looked thoughtful, but presently 
one little lad volunteered, “I could make it do 
the ‘Robert,’ but I don’t know how to do the ‘I 
am’ part.” 

After the question, “Would you like to learn 
to write ‘I am’?”, and an enthusiastic response, 
we were off. 

We had created the need for the phrase. Our 
next step was to build up for the children a 
sight, sound, and touch memory of it. We 
seldom vary our method of teaching a new word 
or phrase, so the mode of procedure was intro- 
duced to the children in this lesson as “rules of 
the writing game.” If they wished to play they 
must observe every rule ofthe game. The first 
rule was, they must listen carefully while they 
were told how to play. The second rule was, 
after they had been shown how to play, they 
must be able to prove they had seen and remem- 
bered by doing just as they did in the “let’s 
help” game. They must move their fingers 
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with the crayon, repeat directions, and tell when 
to stop, look and think. The third rule was, 
before they went to the board the copy was 
going to be erased. Everyone must listen so 
carefully and watch so closely that after it was 
erased, no one need ask the teacher to re-write 
it or tell him how to proceed. He must be ready 
to help himself. 


THE teacher wrote the phrase, emphasizing 
the strokes, giving directions simply, and writ- 
ing slowly and impressively. Then, “John sits 
so straight and his eyes are so bright that I am 
sure he will be one of the first to be chosen.” 
Forty little backs became, if possible, a little 
straighter and eighty eyes focused on the next 
performance. After the instruction had been 
repeated several times the children joined, re- 
peating directions, calling stop, ete. Then, 
“Robert’s finger follows the crayon so care- 
fully he may sit in a front seat. Watch and 
see how nicely his finger moves.” Finally the 
children took the initiative and directed the 
teacher’s writing. She wrote exactly as 
directed, even to making an incorrect stroke 
and correcting it according to suggestion. 
After a mock-solemn warning and one more 
repetition the copy was erased and volunteers 
were called for. If the problem was a difficult 
one, we made it a practice to call on some child 
who was liable to blunder from over-anxiety 
to perform. His failure afforded an oppor- 
tunity to determine from suggestions of the 
class where the instruction might possibly have 
been weak or confusing. When several chil- 
dren had made a successful attempt, the class 
was sent to the board in groups or as a whole. 
The children’s aim in going to the board was to 
get the word or phrase written as accurately, 
neatly and quickly as possible. 

Can you see the advantages of giving an in- 
struction lesson in this way? The children 
learn to recognize the importance of being at- 
tentive when directions are given. They learn 
to be self-reliant. When the instruction has 
been given the task is theirs to accomplish. 
They cannot depend on the copy to help them. 
They have fixed in mind not only the word, but 
also the correct way to make the word which 
the copy alone might not suggest. By setting 
speed, neatness and accuracy as goais for the 
children’s work, they are led to avoid fussing 
and erasing. If you follow this plan for board 
work you will be surprised to note the difference 
in the quality of the writing when the children 
are ready to use paper and pencil. Last, but 


most important when it is necessary to re- 


capture wandering attention, we have found it 
is infinitely more effective to be positive rather 
than negative; to praise the child who is at- 
tentive, reward him with some special privilege, 
rather than nag the child who is inattentive. 
The inattentive ones will fall into line nine 
times out of ten, and the whole class attitude 
proves more than a recompense for the effort 
and patience expended. 

When the children had written the “I am,” 
the teacher re-wrote the question and each child 
answered in full. For the unsupervised writ- 
ing periods, when assigned seat work was 
finished and the children were free to go to the 
board, we found a bulletin board very con- 
venient. A front board space, set aside for the 
purpose, serves almost as well. On the bulletin 
the question, “Who are you?” was posted, and 
under it the phrase used in answer. As we 
took up the various questions, ““What are you?” 
“What can you do?” “What. do you do in 
school?” the questions were posted and the 
words and phrases used in answering were 
grouped under them. Instead of merely copy- 
ing words, the children had to read the question, 
select the necessary words and phrase and ar- 
range them in order to form a sentence when 
they wrote the answer. Thus the writing 
practice became an exercise in silent reading 
as well as writing, an exercise requiring 
thought and selection rather than mere imita- 
tion. 

As an interest device in teaching the ques- 
tion, “What are you?” the girls learned to write 
‘‘a girl” and the boys, “a boy.” For some reason 
the boys fancied their word to be the more diffi- 
cult one to write and felt pride in themselves 
accordingly. Their chagrin was complete 
when one day a girl wrote promptly in answer, 
“IT am not a boy. I am a girl.” The word 
“not” was added to the bulletin and later some- 
one suggested “little.” That was posted also. 

To answer the question, ‘““What can you do?” 
the children were allowed to choose some play 
activity, and each day one child was selected to 
demonstrate, the class guessed the word, and 
then they learned to write it. Some of the sug- 
gested words were run, jump, hop, skip, make 
a bow, dance, catch a ball, throw a ball, skate. 
We combined these with the phrases “I can’ 
and “T like.” 

“What do you do in school?” was concerned 
with school activities. ‘We read in school.” 
“We sing in school.” ‘We play games, etc.” 

All the writing material was planned to fol- 
low along the same general: lines as our first 
reading charts and primer vocabulary. 
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CREATIVE MUSIC IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


at- By Five-Year-Olds, Faxon School, Kansas City, Helen E. Kilian, Kindergartner 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


ANTHONY VAN Dyck, 1599-1641 


iva, “Antoon” Van Dyck began life in old 
Kal Antwerp, the painter of achievement 
might hope for recognition as a Guild’s 
Particularly in Belgium was 
painting looked upon as one of the respected 
trades. The era preceding this had been one 
of heraldry and romance, colored with the cere- 
monial of religion and the mysticism of the 
Italian Renaissance. This was now over. The 
celebrated studio of Peter Paul Rubens in Ant- 
werp was typical, a huge picture clearing house 
containing the closed room in which the master 
painted, and various others where a corp of 
skilled assistants draughted or laid out the color 
schemes for those vast decorative compositions 
with which we associate the name of Rubens. 
Although the glory and sunshine of Titian had 
waned, a sense of stability in figure and sub- 
ject had made itself felt. Into this comfortable 
work-a-day guild life of the arts was born little 
“Antoon,” his grandfather a merchant in silks 
and haberdashery, his father a well to do 
burgher, himself the seventh of a merry family 
of twelve children. 

We have no information as to the influences, 
other than those of an understanding, well to 
do home, which led Anthony Van Dyck to love 
brushes and pigments. Certainly he had small 
chance of being spoiled among so many brothers 
and sisters. His mother, who died when he 
was eight years old, was skilled in fine em- 
broidery. Franz Van Dyck, the father, was a 
busy merchant who still found time to hold 
office in the great Cathedral of Antwerp and 
provide one of the very few clavichords by the 
master craftsman, Ruckers, for his daughters, 
Anna, Susanna, Cornelia, and Isabella. ‘“An- 
toon” scribbled, modeled, sketched, and painted 
his small boy way through the usual elementary 
schooling of a Belgian gentleman’s son until in 
1610, at the age of eleven he was present when 
Rubens’ “The Elevation of the Cross” was un- 
veiled in all its majesty of color and composition 
at the Cathedral. The effect of this occasion, 
the dignity, mystery, rich pigmentation, and 
subject of the picture seem to have had an 
ineffaceable influence upon the boy’s emotions. 


student of art in the studio of Hendrick van 
Balen. ‘Antonius Van Dyck, leerjonger,” the 
inscription of the lad’s apprenticeship, may be 
read in the records of the Guild of Saint Luke 
in Antwerp in van Balen’s handwriting, he 
being the dean of the Guild. The boy’s prog- 
ress here must have been precocious, for at the 
age of fourteen he painted a portrait of an old 
man of sufficient credit to be exhibited. In the 
year 1615 he was living independently of his 
family through the sales of his works. He was 
shortly admitted to membership in the Guild of 
St. Luke, and through the efforts of his father 
was given the freedom of the city of Antwerp 
at the age of nineteen. Van Dyck’s next step was 
to join the company of artists at Rubens’ studio. 

However we may criticize the commercialism 
and vast scale of production which marked the 
work of Rubens, he was a matchless teacher of 
youth. Rubens sketched in a composition in 
color and then passed it to an assistant who 
drew it according to the required scale on 
canvas and painted it under the master’s direc- 
tion. Van Dyck learned precise draughtsman- 
ship and color technic here without losing the 
delicacy and good taste which characterize his 
own great canvases. This training was har- 
monized and expanded when he worked in Italy 
with the notable painters of Genoa, Florence 
and Rome. When he was still a young man, 
Van Dyck was established in England, a famed 
portrait painter and the favored friend of 
Charles I. and his queen, Henrietta Maria, of 
France. 


This was the period when Van Dyck’s im- 
mortal canvases began to glow in beauty of line 
and unfading color. The royal children of the 
Stuarts, Charles, Prince of Wales at four years 
of age, Mary, about three, and James, “Baby 
Stuart,” with their faithful dog was one of Van 
Dyck’s most appealing masterpieces. ‘“Dae- 
dalus and Icarus,” ‘Five Children of Charles 
I.,” and “William II. Prince of Nassdu” are 
among his best paintings for children’s interest 
and study. He is an outstanding example of 
child talent fostered through early encourage- 
ment and hard work. 


| | 
T that period of the history of art when a year previous we find him placed as a 


BABY STUART. Anthony Van Dyck 
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Clay Napkin Rings | 
For the School Lunch 


By LOuISsE D. TESSIN 


MONG the various problems in clay 
modeling that are simple, and offer a 
great variety of design and finish, is 
the modeled napkin ring. 

call A paper pattern showing the length 
and width of the clay strip should first be cut. 
Next roll and shape the strip of clay accord- 
ingly. It should not be too thick. The ends 
are then joined together to form the napkin 
ring as shown in Figure 
1. Figure 2 shows the 
original strip with two 
additional narrow bands 
of clay added on the 
long sides to produce a 
raised edge or border. 
If desired, the ring may 
first be constructed, and 
the bands added after- 
wards. Figure 3 is a 
variation of the first problem. A modeled 
flower and leaves are pressed into the clay ring 
which, when colored, make a charming decora- 
tion. 

For Figure 4 roll the clay out into a long thin 
strip, pressing and molding it until it is uni- 
formly thick throughout. Next, make 
a simple ring of this and wrap care- 
fully over it more of this fine strip. 
The wrapping is simple, 
as the clay is soft and 
pliable. 
Figure 5 is 
quickly 
acco m- 
plished. Two 


NOTE: 


craft with children. 


Editor, 


This department is open to any 
interested reader who has tried and proved 
the value of some form of educational handi- 
Timely, short contribu- 


tions will be welcomed and paid for at our 

regular rates. 
Address: 

120 East Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


American Childhood, 


strips of clay, which may be of two different 
colors, are twisted about each other. The 
twisted strip should measure about seven and 
one half inches in length. Join the ends to 
form the napkin ring and smooth the joining 
carefully. 

Figure 6 corresponds with Figure 1. Asa 
decorative feature scallop the edges of the strip 
and cut holes in the clay before joining the ends 
to make the napkin ring. 

Figures 7 and 8 are 
sure to be the children’s 
favorites. The rings 
are modeled as in Fig- 
ure 1, and pressed into 
an irregular clay base. 
Beside one, or on top of 
the other, we press a 
clay rabbit or mouse. 
| The little celluloid ani- 
mals that can be purchased reasonably at al- 
most any toy store can be used in place of model- 
ing the animals if the children have not ac- 
quired the necessary skill. 

When these napkin rings are made of per- 
manently hardening clay they become durable, 
practical objects. They may be 
modeled of colored clay, or of gray 
which, when the modeled object is 
thoroughly dry, can 
be shellaced 
and painted with 
poster or tem- 
pera colors, or 
with colored art 
enamels. 
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NAPKIN RINGS OF COLORED OR PAINTED CLAY. Designed by Louise D. Tessin 
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OF PAINTED CLAY 
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CHARACTER DOLLS Designed by Elise Reid Boylston 


Copyright, The Milton Bradley Company 
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TOY TOWN CUT-OUTS 
OUR HOUSE Designed by Marian Elizabeth Bailey 


Awning -Z 


Step-3 Size: Brown. 


Porch Floor: 


Do not cur. 
Front of House.- Full size.- Gray. 
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Make \windows here Yo windows 
sumilar those in front end. 
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This vs \foundation tne. 


6" Nore: 
Curt on till lines. 


fold on dotted lines. 


Fold points under § paste to porch Hoor. 


Use three sheets of 9x12 
‘ inch construction paper, two 
, me ~ of one color for the house and 

Lids of Porch. Gray. porch sides and ends, and one 
for roofs, chimney, and 
floors of porches. Use small 
pieces of bright contrasting 
color for the awnings. Allow 
each part to dry thoroughly 
before assembling. Crease 
with sharp ruler on dotted 
lines for accurate folding. 

Fold and paste body of 
house. 

Fold and paste front step. 

Attach roof of house. 

Paste chimney in place. 

Paste sides and ends of 
porch to porch floor and at- 
tach roof of porch. 

Paste completed porch to 
house. 

Paste front step and awn- 
ing in place. 

Enlarge to scale if desired, 
drawing new doors and win- 
dows in proportion. 
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BLACKBOARD SKETCHING FROM GEOMETRIC FORMS. 


Designed by Dorothy Rapelye 


SCHOOL. 
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FOR THE SEPTEMBER BLACKBOARD. 


Designed by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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From Our Subscribers 


His Own Pencil 


VERY child likes a pretty pencil and the 
more individuality it shows the more it 
is valued by its small owner. I have 

found the following a good plan for the 

wes} covering of pencils. 
The child 
may draw 
his own de- 
sign or may 
color one 
that has 
been drawn 
for him. 

The design, 

made upon 


the pupil and his favorite rhyme may become 
his own particular pencil decoration and his 
name need not be added if he prefers otherwise. 

A wall-paper catalogue will help the children 
to cover their new pencils. 


Small figures that 
are close 
enough 
together to 
match as 
they meet 
around the 
pencil make 
good covers. 
The wall 


paper 
smoot or bath- 
good thick- kitchen 


ness to give it body, may be colored and the 
name written by the child himself. Cut 
the paper the length of the pencil and wide 
enough so that when it is rolled about the pencil 
it makes a complete covering. The accompany- 
ing design is only an illustration of many con- 
ventional ones that may be original or copied. 
Mother Goose characters will be attractive to 


with a smooth finish may be used and the pencil 
kept clean by careful washing. Or, two colors 
of smooth rainbow paper may be cut in narrow 
strips and the pencil rolled with them making 
an effect with bright stripes like a stick of candy. 


—Evelyn Louise Mayberry, 
Healdton, Oklahoma. 


The Children’s Bazaar 


i HE children of our school wanted a moving 

picture projection machine so we earned 
itin this way. We planned a bazaar. Mothers 
of our Parent-Teacher Association took charge 
of the fancy work aprons and food sale. The 
primary boys and girls who had attended 
manual training and sewing classes put their 
knowledge to practical use. A fond father who 
has a sawmill donated sticks. A local merchant 
gave us tissue paper ; presto, a room full of won- 
derful kites of all shapes, all sizes, all colors, and 
they were good sellers too! So much for the 
boys! 

The girls, however, were not to be outdone. 
They planned “A Ready to Wear Doll Shop.” 
From scrap bags in the district, material was 
collected including gingham, muslin, dotted 
Swiss, organdie, silk, ribbon and lace. The 
girls made their own designs and sewed as they 
never had before. They made play dresses, 
swimming suits, school clothes, party frocks, 


hats, coats, lingerie and everything a doll could 
need. One of the girls made a little bassinet 
with a baby doll completely dressed. The gar- 
ments were daintily and well made and styles 
were up tothe minute. Everyone at the bazaar 
wished they had a doll to costume. 


As a third contribution the boys and girls 
collected a goodly number of empty jam bottles, 
jelly and mustard glasses, olive bottles, ete. 
Some were small, some wide, and others tall. 
Then we purchased some good enamel paint in 
black, chinese red, orange, Delft blue and olive 
green, together with gold and silver paint. The 
vases were given a coat of colored enamel. 
When the color coat was nicely dried black 
enamel was applied to the top of the vase and 
allowed to drip down the sides. After the black 
dried, gold or silver was stippled on as branches 
and leaves. When finished the vases were 
beautiful in color, lustre and shape. 
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Our expense account was $4.80 and when all 
the kites, doll clothes and vases were sold our 
net profit was $102.50. The boys and girls 
were very proud of their work and when the 
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projection machine was purchased each one 
felt that the work was well worthwhile. 
—Florence Hughes, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Interior Decoration For Dolls 


T HIS year in the kindergarten, instead of 
having a group of children work on one 
large doll house, I suggested that those who 
wished should decorate and furnish one room in 
a house. Several children wanted to do this. 
They brought large hat boxes or boxes in which 
cans often come. The latter are excellent, for 
the ends may be used as doors if you wish. We 
cut off one side of the hat boxes. First the 


Bowling Used As 


| PURCHASED a game of ten pins which has 
been very successful in teaching the recogni- 
tion of numbers to my kindergarten children. 
One child takes charge of setting up the pins 
while another one bowls. The child bowling 
tells the number of pins he hit, then finds the 
corresponding number in either the printed or 
written form. I havea set of cards with the num- 


The Cross Word Puzzl 


ne teaching my children to recognize 
numbers and letters, I found the follow- 
ing plan most enjoyable. The children call it 
a cross word puzzle game and love to play it. 
First, I write the numbers as follows: 1 3 5 7 
911. ThenI call upon some child to fill in the 
first space. He takes the chalk, proudly goes 
to the board and fills in 2. He then calls on 
whomever he desires to fill in 4. This child 
calls upon another and passes the chalk to him. 


papering was done. Several designs were 
worked out and one chosen suitable for the kind 
of room to be furnished. Furniture of card- 
board was then made, curtains were hemmed, 
and rugs woven. When entirely finished the 
children were very much pleased to take the 
rooms home to enjoy. 
—Myra E. Klack, 
Westfield, New Jersey. 


a Number Game 


bers from one to ten on the chalk tray. I use 
both the printed and written numbers so the 
children may learn to recognize both of them. 
The children enjoy the game and call for it - 
every day. We have played it several months 
but they do not tire of it. 
—Clara Liston, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


e in Number Teaching 
We then erase the odd numbers and the children 
fill them in. 


The same game is enjoyed with letters. I 
place upon the blackboard the letters: AC EG 
IKMOQSUWY. The children then fill in 
the blank spaces, and I find this a splendid drill 
for them. 


—Elsie Schmook, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


A Toy Wheelbarrow 


T HE children in my room enjoy making this 
little wheelbarrow very much. The in- 
teresting part about it is that it needs no paste. 
Fold a square of construction paper into six- 
teen squares. Fold in two, like a book, and cut 
two legs, two handles, the sides and the back. 
Bend down the legs and fasten the sides with 


pins or paper fasteners. A wheel can be cut 
from one of the squares that has been cut out. 
Insert this in a slit in the bottom of the wheel- 
barrow. Color and fill with candy or plasteline 
vegetables. 

—Rose Gormley, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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A Baby Bear Story 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


HERE was once a baby bear who lived 
with his mother and father in a great, 
deep, dark cave. His name was Rag- 
tag, and he had small bright black eyes 
and big soft paws. His mother and 

father were very lazy in the morning, very lazy 
indeed. They would lie yawning in their big 
beds; they did not like to get up. But Ragtag 
liked to get up very early, and he would run 
outdoors and play until his mother called him to 
breakfast. It was cool and sweet outside in 
the early morning. The flowers were fresh and 
gay with dew, and the soft wind blew gently 
on his fur. 

From the top of his hill Ragtag could see a 
long green lane. ‘Where does that path lead 
to, mother?” Ragtag would ask; and Mother 
Bear would reply: “To a house.” 

“What is a house?” 

“Not a good place at all,’ Mother Bear would 
answer. “Bears do not live there. Only 
PEOPLE.” 

“What are people?” 

“Two-legged creatures without any fur. Not 
nearly so clever as bears!” 

Ragtag would stop asking questions after a 
while and begin playing with a round, round 
stone; but often he would think about what his 
mother had said. He decided that some day he 
would go down the lane to the hovse and find 
out for himself what people were 
like. 

So one fine morning, when 
Mother Bear and Father 
Bear were sleeping heavily § 
and dreaming 
big bear dreams, 
and there was 
no sign of any 
breakfast, Rag- 


tag climbed down from his hill and started 
along the green lane. The sun made dappled 
shadows across it; wet pink mushrooms and 
curly blue flowers grew along the sides. Rag- 
tag walked slowly and carefully, because it was 
a strange way, and he liked to stop to nibble at 
roots and berries, and sniff at the holes of other 
animals as he trotted along. 

Suddenly he saw an odd little animal picking 
some daisies. It was a creature about as big 
as he was, but it had a white face and paws, and 
no fur. It was covered up with a pink dress, 
and Ragtag knew at once that this was one of 
the PEOPLE that his mother had talked about. 
He felt rather afraid. The child, who was a 
little girl named Alice Louise, did not see Rag- 
tag. She did not hear his big soft paws in the 
path. She was weaving the flowers into a chain 
and singing a little song to herself, for she too 
loved to be outdoors in the early morning. 

Ragtag walked right on, and then he saw a 
big, brown thing that he felt sure was a house. 
It had a door, wide open, and in he trotted. A 
big person of the People’s Tribe was standing 
with her back to the door, washing strawberries 
in adish. She said, “Sit down, Alice Louise, 
dear, and I will give you your breakfast. I 
know you are hungry.” 

hagtag did not understand the talk of 
Peop:2, but he saw the chair and knew it was 
something tosit upon. So he climbed 
up and waited there. There was 
something cooking on the stove that 
smelled very good and he hoped the 
lady would give 
him some. She 
went to the cup- 
board, not once 
turning, and 
took out a big 
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blue bib. She thought of course it was her child 
who was sitting at the table, and she came to 
tie on the bib. Just then Ragtag sneezed. It 
was a very queer sneeze, loud and gruffish, not 
at all like a little girl’s! Alice Louise’s mother 
jumped so that she dropped the bow! for por- 
ridge she had in her hand. 

“A baby bear was going to eat Alice Louise’s 
porridge!” she said in a scared voice. She sur- 
prised Ragtag so that he fell out of his chair in 
his haste to reach the door. 

“A baby bear was sitting in Alice Louise’s 
chair,” she said in a laughing voice. Ragtag 
ran out of the door and along the green lane, 
past Alice Louise, past all the pink mushrooms 
and curly blue flowers, way, way to his home. 


“Where have you been?” Mother Bear and 
Father Bear asked him. They were eating 
their breakfast and it looked very good. 


“T went to a House where People live,” said 
Ragtag. “I sat in the little girl’s chair and I 
was going to eat the little girl’s porridge but 
her mother frightened me away. Her voice is 
not like ours, loud and gruff. A House is not 
as great, and deep, and dark as a cave.” 


“Pass Baby Bear the berries,” said Mother 
Bear. 

“Give him some of these good spicy roots,” 
said Father Bear. 

“T will never run away again,” said Ragtag, 
as he settled down to his own good breakfast. 


Bobtail’s Prize 
By MABEL MARLOWE 


} OOR Bunny Bobtail was very unhappy. 
He sat in a corner of the Burrow 
Schoolroom, and tried not to cry. It 
wi%.| Was prize-giving day, and almost all the 
“S| bunnies had prizes. But Bunny Bob- 
tail had none. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “the first prize is 
for nibbling. The best nibbler is Bunny 
Wrinkle. Here it is. A fine round lettuce, 
with a tight Jittle heart.” 

Up went Bunny Wrinkle to get his prize. 

“The second prize is for burrowing,” said 
the teacher. “The best burrow-maker is 
Bunny Scratch. Come and get your prize, 
Seratch. Hereitis. A nice white turnip with 
a heart as tender as a nut.” 

Up went Bunny Scratch, his whiskers 
twinkling with happiness. 

“The third prize is for well kept fur,” said 
the teacher. “The bunny with the best fur is 
Sleeky. Come and get your prize, Sleeky. 
Here itis. A fine stalk of celery with a heart 
as crisp as an apple. Up went Sleeky looking 
very handsome, for his coat was as smooth and 
as shining as velvet. 

“The next prize is for keen ears. The bunny 
with the best and sharpest ears is Twitch. 
Come along, Twitch. Come and get your 
prize. Here it is. A fine large cauliflower 
with a heart as floury as a shortbread cake.” 

Up went Twitch with his ears stiff on his 
head. 

Poor Bunny Bobtail sat in his corner and 
tried not to listen. He closed his eyes, and had 


a little nap until the prize-giving was over. But 
just before the end of the session the teacher 
said, “Oh, I find I have one prize too many. 
What shall I do? Let methink. Ah, I know. 
I will give it to the bunny who can run the 
fastest. After all, it is very important for a 
bunny to be able to scamper. 

Bunny Bobtail woke up and jumped down 
from his seat, for he could run like the wind, 
and he knew it. He was not called Bobtail for 
nothing. 

“The prize is for the bunny who first brings 
me a red poppy from Farmer Giles’ field,” said 
the teacher. “Now, ready—steady—OFF!”’ 

There was a sudden padding of many feet. 
There was a darting, and a whirring, and a 


streak of brown across the meadows. Twenty 
bunnies, darting like the wind! Hopping over 
ditches! Leaping through fields! Racing 


around barns and haystacks! 


Farmer Giles’ wheat-field was a full mile 
away, but Bunny Bobtail was there first. He 
plucked a poppy, turned, and raced back like 
lightning. 

“Well, you have been quick,” said the teacher. 
“vou are six seconds in front of anyone else. 
Come and get your prize, Bobtail. Here it is. 
A fine, crisp cabbage, with a heart as sweet as a 
rosebud.” 


So Bunny Bobtail stopped being unhappy, 
and began the fun of eating. And if there is 
anything more pleasant than that—well—lI 
should like to know it. 
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The Teacher’s Pencil 


By HELEN ALMIRA WAITE 


HE new pencils were lying on the 
Teacher’s desk waiting for the children 
tocomein. They were of all kinds and 

44) all sizes and all colors. Most of them 

|=} were gay indeed with their gold letters 

and sharp points. 

“T am glad we are sharpened almost every 
night!” said the White Pencil in a small, smooth 
voice. The White Pencil was the only one that 
had a name, and it was very proud of this. It 
said, “Amy L. White” in gold letters on its 
white paper coat. “I do love a new, smart 
point and so does Amy. Her mother gave me 
to her because she thought it would help her 
write better if she had a pencil named after her. 
It will, too; Amy likes me! Iam sorry for the 
rest of you who have no names!” 

“Pooh!” squeaked the short Green Pencil, “I 
haven’t a name—it is all whittled away, but 
Freddie likes me just the same. He puts my 
headin his mouth! Does Amy do that?” 

“Dear, no!” and the White Pencil gave a little 
roll of disgust. “I don’t see how you endure 
that! Freddie’s papers can’t look very neat! 
I shouldn’t like to be blamed for that!” 

“Well, you won’t be,” the Green Pencil 
laughed good-naturedly. “But I do feel sorry 
for the Teacher’s Blue Pencil. - She uses that 


one for marking the children’s mistakes, and 
no one loves the poor thing. 
Blue Pencil!” 

“What?” cried the White Pencil, “The one 
that draws those wide blue marks which make 
Amy cry sometimes? 
it!” 


I do feel sorry for 


I am lying right beside 


“Yes,” said the Blue Pencil sadly, “Here I 
am. I am not to blame, though. Nobody 
knows how I hate to mark mistakes on papers!” 

“The horrid creature!” cried the White 
Pencil, and rolled as far away as it could. What 
the others would have said or done cannot be 
told, for suddenly they became still and quiet. 
The children noticed that they never even 
touched it unless they had to. It felt as blue as 
it looked. 

Many days the Pencils wrote busily. They 
did their best, even the Blue Pencil who must 
mark all the mistakes. But after a while it 
was not so overworked as it had been the first 
days of school. The children were writing more 
carefully. Then one day the Teacher said: 
“Now, children, we shall write withink. Here 
is a box of colored pencils. Think what you 
would like to draw with them.” 

The first little boy chose a Red Pencil. Then 
he took another. Which do you think it was? 
It was the Blue Pencil! 

“He chose me!” it thought. ‘He wanted me 
to help him draw! I shall show him how to 
make an American flag! The White Pencil 
couldn’t do that!”’ So the Blue Pencil and the 
Red Pencil and the little boy drew an American 
flag. And when the little boy took it back to 
the Teacher and said, “I love blue!”’ the Blue 
Pencil was so happy that it forgot all about its 
former troubles. The picture of the flag was 
hung up on the schoolroom wall, and marked in 
red, “Very Good.” 


The Length of the Months 


Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November, 

February has twenty-eight alone, 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Except in Leap Year, when’s the time 


That February has twenty-nine. 
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September Poems Children Love 


Selected By JOSEPHINE BOUTON 


INDIAN CHILDREN 


By ANNETTE WYNNE 


Where we walk to school each day 
Indian children used to play— 

All about our native land, 

Where the shops and houses stand. 


And the trees were very tall, 
And there were no streets at all, 
Not a church and not a steeple— 
Only woods and Indian people. 


Only wigwams on the ground, 

And at night bears prowling round. 
What a different place today 

Where we live and work and play. 


Reprinted by permission from FOR DAYS AND DAYS: 
A Treasury of Verse for Children by Annette Wynne. 
Copyright, 1919, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


THE WHISPERING PINE TREE 


By MARIANA G. VAN RENSSELAER 


Old pine, you whisper like the waves, 
Yet you have only seen 

The other trees and flowers and hills, 
And meadows grassy green. 


Your brothers near the sea have heard 
The whispering, I suppose, 
And taught their neighbors, and so on, 
Till every pine tree knows. 
By Permission of the Author. 


THE GREEDY BUBBLES 


By GEorGE H. SHOREY 


“Dear me, the suds are ’way down low, 
And I filled this bowl a minute ago. 
I can’t see why,” said Polly Pink, 
“These bubbles take such a lot to drink.” 
The Churchman. 


SWING TIME 


The oriole swings in her nest, 
The bough swings high in the breeze, 
Mother swings Bud in the hammock, 
And I swing under the trees, 
It is up, and up, and higher! 
With toes ’most touching the skies; 
Then down, and down, and sl-ow-er, 
The old-cat dies. 


The butterfly swings on a rose, 
The gull swings low on the seas, 
A little boat swings at anchor, 
And I swing under the trees. 
It is up, and up, and higher! 
With toes ’most touching the skies; 
Then down, and down, and _ sl-ow-er, 
The old-cat dies. 


THE WASP 
By WILLIAM SHARP 


Where the ripe pears droop heavily 
The yellow wasp hums loud and long 
His hot and drowsy autumn song: 
A yellow flame he seems to be, 
When darting suddenly from high 
He lights where fallen peaches lie: 


Yellow and black, this tiny thing’s 
A tiger soul on elfin wings. 


THE HAYLOFT 


By RoBert LOUIS STEVENSON 


Through all the pleasant meadow side 
The grass grew shoulder high, 

Till the shining scythes went far and wide, 
And cut it down to dry. 


These green and sweetly smelling crops 
They led in wagons home; 

And they piled them here in mountain tops 
For mountaineers to roam. 


Here is Mount Clear, Mount Rusty-Nail, 
Mount Eagle and Mount High;— 

The mice that in these mountains dwell, 
No happier are than I! 


O what a joy to clamber there, 
O what a place for play, 

With the sweet, the dim, the dusty air, 
The happy hills of hay! 


Ten Little Indian Boys 


By M.M. HUTCHINSON 


One little Indian boy making a canoe, 
Another came to help him and then there were two. 


Two little Indian boys climbing up a tree, 
They spied another one and then there were three. 


Three little Indian boys playing on the shore, 
They called another and then there were four. 


Four little Indian boys learning how to dive, 
An older one taught them and then there were five. 


Five making arrows then from slender shining sticks, 
One came to lend a bow and then there were six. 


Six little Indian boys wishing for eleven, 
One only could they find and then there were seven. 


Seven little Indian boys marched along in state, 
One joined the growing line and then there were eight. 


Eight little Indian boys camping near the pine, 
One came with bait for fish and then there were nine. 


Nine little Indian boys growing to be men, 
Captured another brave and then there were ten. 


“Child Education,” London, England 
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SEEING AMERICA. Mill and Factory. By Walter 
B. Pitkin and Harold F. Hughes. 333 pp. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $.96 


VERY child’s questions patiently and ac- 
curately answered make a background of 
useful information beyond measure in value 
to education. The text book which builds itself 
in story form upon the queries of boys and girls 
about the world in which we live fills a need not 
only in the schools but the library and the home. 
This second book in the series, “Seeing 
America,” carries two boys through thrilling 
adventures into the industrial life of America 
today. As its predecessor in the series, “Farm 
and Field,” introduced children to the methods 
and significance of our agricultural develop- 
ment, this book gives them an idea of the 
machine age in which we find ourselves. It 
teaches geography as a study of the ways in 
which man has learned to adapt himself to his 
natural environment. All children reach a 
point in their development when they are in- 
tensely interested in this adaptation. “How 
was this made?” ‘What is that engine for?” 
“How does it work?”—these inquiries multi- 
plied indefinitely indicate a real desire for 
knowledge which the authors of “Mill and Fac- 
tory” give in readable and tellable form. 

The preparation of the book was in a measure 
made possible through the cooperation of fac- 
tory executives whose plants were used for 
study by the authors. ‘Moving Pic- 
tures in the Making,” “A Sugar Re- 
finery,” “Transportation and Power,” 
“A Minnesota Flour Mill,” “An Auto- . 
mobile Factory,” “The Rubber In- oS 
dustry,” “The Meat- . 
Packing Industry,” 
“Tron and Steel,” “The 
Making of Textiles,” 
“A Pottery,” and 
“Modern 


oA Worthwhile Bookshelf 


o 


| 


il 


Radio,” are among the chapter headings. Each 
subject is fully illustrated with photographs of 
modern factory and mill interiors and mechan- 
ical equipment. Questions and a list of study 
helps follow the chapters and give the children 
who enjoy the book an opportunity to clarify 
their information through silent reading. 

It is suggested that the book be made a basis 
for the present teaching of geography as an 
“attitude” subject. The basic industries of 
our country which are described will give a 
composite picture of those world activities 
whose products are essential to human life. 
Trips by the class to similar factories in the 
community, a study of manufacturing areas 
within the compass of the children’s observa- 
tion, a listing of local industries and the making 
of a colored map of a manufacturing district 
increase the usefulness of the book. 


SOCIAL ARITHMETIC. By Frank M. McMurray, 
Ph. D. and C. Beverly Benson. Illustrated. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $.88 
A} HE renewed interest on the part of the 
public as well as the schools in the more 
intensive and purposeful teaching of the tool 
subjects of the curriculum gives this text book 
in arithmetic an important significance. The 
authors, representing practical service to the 
cause of education at Columbia and Purdue 
University respectively, unite on a common 
point of departure. Unless the child feels the 
need of number teaching for his more 
efficient and rich everyday life out- 
side of school, the teaching fails. 
Starting from this premise, the book 
proceeds through stories, pictures, 
and apperceptive problems to 
demonstrate our many 
socialized needs for 
arithmetic. 
— = An introduction for 
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of boys and girls expresses this fact, that stories 
may be told and interesting projects planned 
by figures as well as by words. A method of 
silent reading and pupil self activity demon- 
strates number uses as the Indians recorded 
them, our need of numbers at home, in school, 
in buying, in farming, on a journey, in the trade 
and manufacturing life of our cities, and in 
making our incomes produce and work for us. 
Through these story problems, everyone of 
which has a contact with child life, the abstract 
processes of arithmetic including fractions, 
measuring and the necessary review of these are 
developed upon a firmer basis than through our 
former less objective teaching of this subject. 

Many individual teachers and groups of 
school executives in conference are working out 
plans for some better presentation of arith- 
metic as a life subject, but few text books have 
so thoughtfully combined theory and practice 
in numbers for life uses as this one. 


PERMANENT PLAY MATERIALS FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN. Series on Childhood Education. 
By Charlotte G. Garrison. 122 pp. Illus- 
a Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
1.25 


Pp ROFESSOR Patty S. Hill, director of kin- 

dergarten-first grade education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and editor of this 
series on the education of young children, states 
in the preface to the book the place of play 
equipment in education: 

“The child begins early his study and mastery 
of the objects around him, and the value of this 
experience depends largely upon our wisdom 
in providing him with materials which stimu- 
late desirable habits of thought, feeling and 
action. Even baby energy should be expended 
upon an environment which brings the largest 
return upon its investment. Through wisely 
selected materials a child may be led to a con- 
sciousness of the meanings and values of 
domestic, industrial and social life, and to a re- 
spect for the economy of materials themselves, 
and their place in social living.”’ 

Emphasizing and elucidating this theory 
which Professor Hill so well clarifies for us, 
Miss Garrison builds her guide book for 
nursery, kindergarten and the early grades in 
which activities are encouraged, upon a founda- 
tion of tested play equipment. She defines the 
objective of a selection of toys and other ma- 
terial as dependent upon the mental age of the 
child. Play materials for all children should 
be strong, simple, constructive, and of aesthetic 
value. Physical apparatus involving the right 
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play of the muscles, blocks, dolls, housekeeping 
toys and tools, toy animals, the sandbox, toys 
to be used in manipulative play leading to ex- 
periment, materials which encourage scientific 
investigation, picture books, pictures, and kin- 
dergarten materials are described and their 
relation to early education discussed. The 
book includes addresses of the best manufac- 
turers from which the recommended equipment 
may be obtained, addresses of the publishers of 
good picture books and reproductions of pic- 
tures, and a bibliography of books on education 
through plays and games. 

Miss Garrison is an instructor in the depart- 
ment of kindergarten-first grade education of 
Teachers College and her book represents the 
results of experience and study of the equip- 
ment she recommends. She gives us tested 
conclusions as our guide to education through 
self activity. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey and Clara M. Lewis. Illustrated 
in color by Rhoda Chase. 336 pp. The Milton 
Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


year brings an ever-increasing num- 

ber of books and stories for children. We 
welcome them and turn new pages, eagerly 
searching suitable material for the nursery, 
the kindergarten, the settlement and the 
library story-hour. But what a comfort it is 
to know that we may depend upon a single 
volume for help in building the child’s apprecia- 
tion of literature! ‘For the Children’s Hour,” 
concise, authoritative, with its helpful classi- 
fications remains our constant guide. 

It is interesting to turn to a first review 
of a book which has earned for itself the classi- 
— “standard.” Under date of 1906, we 
read: 

“A valuable collection of more than a hun- 
dred stories carefully and intelligently com- 
piled by two experienced kindergartners who 
know the story telling need of teachers 
and mothers. Stories which relate especially 
to the child’s everyday experience have been 
chosen and each has its own purpose and place 
under the general headings, Stories of Home 
Relationships, The Home, Nature Stories, Holi-. 
day Stories, Fairies and Fables. The familiar 
myths and folk tales which have been included 
are those the kindergartner uses often and all 
have been thoughtfully adapted and edited. 

“Tt is a book which one should have always 
at hand wherever and whenever good short 
stories for children are needed.” 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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of the 5 World 


The Kindergarten in China 


— | HE interesting photographs from Suifu, 
4) West China, which we publish this 
‘; month, were accompanied by the fol- 
apy | lowing letter which is of much news in- 
© terest to our readers whether teachers 
or parents. 
I am sure you will be interested to know 
that American Childhood comes to me in 
this far-off corner of China, and I find 
it very helpful in keeping me in touch 
with kindergarten thought in dear old U.S. A. 
I wonder if you will be interested in seeing 
some pictures of our kindergarten home, and 
a real home it is with lovely grassy courts for 
play, a covered playground where neither the 
hot summer sun nor the continual rains of 
winter can interfere with the pleasures of 
swings, slide, rocking board and other play ap- 
paratus. Our main building was once the 
home of a Boxer official, and it has been re- 
arranged without altering the main structure 
into a delightful kindergarten home. 


I am sure you will be interested to know that 
little children in this city, two thousand miles 
from the coast, have the advantage of so 
happy a place where all is adapted to their 
needs and capacity to enjoy. The kinder- 
garten is most popular with all classes of 
people and the children come in large num- 
bers. In fact the Chinese are most anxious to 
have kindergartens in every city and The 
Cecelia Kindergarten is a part of the educa- 
tional scheme of our mission, and while there 
has been so much anti-Christian and anti- 
foreign agitation in China of late, it seems not 
to have in any way affected the kindergarten. 
When soldiers and students are causing 
trouble on every hand, parents bring their lit- 
tle children to us just as they formerly did. 
Our children are bright, clever and attrac- 
tive; they are skilful in many ways, and, to my 
delight, they seem to feel and respond to the 
power of music to a wonderful degree. We 


base our methods on the philosophy of Froebel 
and then allow great freedom to the children 
in all their occupations. We have plenty of 
good play apparatus and ample materials to 
work with so, given all these things, together 
with as many children as we can care for, we 
surely ought to be happy in this line of service 
for a foreign land. 

“Distances are very great in this part of 
China and travel is by chair or boat, so the 
few kindergartens in this Province cannot be 
of much help to one another. 

“T trust I have not intruded on your time, but 
I really felt you might like to know of this one 
bright spot for little children in the Orient. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“May Bisbee Tompkins.” 


International Kindergarten Union 


Officers elected at the May convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union, Kansas 
City, May fourth to eighth inclusive, are as 
follows: President, Alice Temple; First Vice- 
president, Grace L. Brown; Second Vice- 
President, Marion B. Barbour; Recording Sec- 
retary, Margaret C. Holmes; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Bertha M. Barwis. 

A detailed account of this convention was 
published in the June issue of American Child- 
hood. 

The meetings of the Department of Kinder- 
garten Education of the N. E. A. in Phila- 
delphia, June 28-30, marked its forty-second 
anniversary. Under the able leadership of its 
president, Miss May Hill, two excellent pro- 
grams were given in the auditorium of the 
Girls’ High School. 

The officers of the Department for 1926-27 
are: President, Julia Hahn, kindergarten- 
primary supervisor, public schools, San Fran- 
cisco; Vice-president, Marie Fowler, kinder- 
garten-primary supervisor, public schools, 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; and Secretary, Frances 


Berry, kindergarten-primary supervisor, pub- 
lic schools, Baltimore, Md. 
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New Values for Teacher and Parent 
(Continued from Page 7) 


involuntarily into the mind should be permitted 
and then scrutinized as objectively as possible, 
instead of disregarding them or living in them 
asfantasy. Tospend a little time quietly alone 
with one’s self each day, and at other times to 
observe carefully one’s own remarks after mak- 
ing them, one’s reactions and attitudes, will in- 
crease consciousness, and allow one to learn 
something about oneself. To be sure, this will 
only touch the surface, the conscious mind; the 
deeper layers, the unconscious, will remain 
hidden. But I know from long experience that 
this exercise is invaluable, and often brings a 
much freer and easier attitude, for it allows the 
possibility of constructive action to appear in 
the life instead of dull pain, resignation, or a 
wasteful “busyness” and blind restlessness. 


The common objections made to this method, 
that it produces that fearful bogey, introspec- 
tion, whereas one should “forget oneself and 
think of others,” need not be considered. 


There is all the difference in the world be- 
tween willed and purposeful self-consciousness 
and the obsessional form of introspection 
which, all unbidden, dominates the individual, 
and is a valueless and destructive process. The 
advice to forget oneself and think of others is 
one of those blind, outworn shibboleths which 
are endlessly repeated without insight or un- 
derstanding. As a matter of fact, some in- 
dividuals, functioning by means of the extra- 


Action, Imitation, 
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verted mechanism, blindly act in this way by 
virtue of their psychic processes. They identify 
themselves with the object to such an extent 
that they are frequently completely uncon- 
scious of themselves. This is not virtue, but 
an instinctive mechanism, just as that possessed 
by the opposite type, the introverts, who are 
never able to forget themselves. Both attitudes 
are collective mechanisms, and neither bears 
any relation to a real individual achievement. 

There has been an effective technic evolved in 
psycho-analysis, and in competent hands it 
offers to the individual the opportunity for free- 
ing his creative energy from its fixations and 
limiting bonds. It is not possible safely to 
touch the unconscious aspect of the psyche with- 
out expert aid, for a disturbance is always pro- 
duced when the unconscious is touched and the 
individual may become disorientated. Never- 
theless, a great deal is possible for the indi- 
vidual in preliminary work through earnest 
study, self-examination and the use of intui- 
tion. The teacher may also learn much from 
the reactions and attitudes observed in his 
pupils which can be made of use for the knowl- 
edge of the self. 

A great service and a great opportunity 
await the teachers of today; the only gateway 
to that service and that opportunity lies through 
knowledge of one’s self. The teachers, who 
really belong to the family milieu of the child, 
and who are at the same time separate and dis- 
tinct, are the ones who should lead the way to 
new values in humanity. 

From, “The New Era” 


and Fun Series 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, an d utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an 


ample preparation for the first reader. 


Tes ted in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is 


heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for 
childhood delights to go over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once 


made familiar. Here is the list: 

The Little Red Hen Jack the Giant Killer 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-W ow and Mew-Mew 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots—Reynard the Fox 


Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping Beauty 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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Frederick Froebel 


(Continued from Page 10) 


breathless in their eagerness to tell, not only the 
teacher but their playmates, of their experi- 
ences during the two days’ absence from school. 
Why postpone the conversation period until 
they have lost all interest in relating the 
events? If the object of having the conversa- 
tion period two hours after the arrival of the 
children is to center their thought upon the 
work and play interests of the kindergarten, it 
is an admirable procedure, but one can learn 
much of the child’s home and community in- 
terest by calling the group together early in the 
session and permitting the children to talk of 
their experience. 
To the objection that the kindergarten i is the 
only place in the world where people sing “‘good- 
morning” to each other, it may be added that 
the kindergarten is the only place where many 
things happen. People in polite society do not, 
ordinarily, play that they are trotting and gal- 
loping horses, nor recite finger plays, all of 
which delights the five year old child. So, until 
some more serious objection is advanced, I be- 
lieve that I shall continue to sing a morning 
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greeting with the children, but without con- 
sidering it necessary to stop in the middle of 
the morning, and say, “Oh, we forgot to sing 


good-morning to each other. Let us sing it 
now.” The formality consists, not in singing 
the song, but in thinking that there is no other 
way of beginning a session. 

In a large kindergarten where medical in- 
spection is a part of the routine, asking the chil- 
dren to stand in a ring so that “we may all see 
each other” and having them extend their 
hands, beginning possibly with a finger play 
and ending with an inspection of all of the 

“clean hands” and complimenting their pos- 
sessors, is a quick method of detecting signs of 
dirt or recent “peeling” without, of course, 
mentioning examination by the ‘school phy- 
sician, later. Another point in favor of the 

“morning circle.” We do not seat the children 
in their chairs in a formal ring, feet on floor, 
hands on the laps, and eyes straight ahead. We 
stand in a ring for the purpose of seeing and 
hearing each other. 

This may seem like a somewhat rambling 
treatise upon a number of unimportant sub- 
jects, but all of us have heard long and emphatic 
discussions about every phase of our work 


The special pencils designed by us for 


beginners make least demand on the 


nervous energy of little tots— what 


better reason than this for their ac- 


knowledged supremacy? 


Send for our Beginner’s Packet 


DIXON PENCILS 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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which I have mentioned. I fear to be too em- 
phatic, lest I change my point of view. Never- 
theless, I believe that, stripped of its somewhat 
obscure phraseology and philosophy, there is 
sound reason in the methods and in much of the 
material advocated by Frederick Froebel. 


+e 
Why Teach Art in the Public Schools. 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the shape. If an accessory to a problem is en- 
tirely beyond the child’s ability, as a figure or 
an animal, he may be given a pattern for the 
most difficult part. Each plan, however, should 
provide opportunity for the pupil’s individual 
expression. When lettering is used it should 
be related in size and color to the object it ex- 
plains. The shape made by the object and let- 
tering taken together should resemble the shape 
of the paper used as a background. Repeated 
exercises of this character finally develop a 
keen sense of balance, rhythm, and harmony. 
When we analyze the relation of art to life as 
expressed in appreciation, high standards, and 
joy in achievement, we find these three prin- 
ciples to be the foundation of both. 
School Equipment in Education for Life 
(Continued from Page 20) 


the change in method. The burden of this 
proof of course rests upon the individual 
teacher. Favorable conditions were provided 
in Long Beach, as they will be by other school 
executives, just as promptly as the teachers 
demonstrate the superior child training that 
modern furniture and equipment make pos- 
sible. 

The Nursery School and the High School Girl 

(Continued from Page 23) 

to watch an older child feed a fluffy yellow bird 
and take care of its cage; but, oh, the joy on 
Nancy’s baby face as she realizes that she, too, 
may feed the bird soon! Buddy had evidently 
learned elsewhere that setting up a how! will 
bring the desired results; but a very gentle ‘““We 
don’t do that here, Buddy,” from one of my 
seniors brings, first, a startled look of inquiry 
and then a result in self control as immediate as 
that which follows the pressing of an electric 
button. 

What magic do these gentle and infinitely 
patient “gardeners” scatter over their gardens 
of little children? We see the question and the 
dawning of a comprehension upon the expres- 
sive faces of the young girls who are studying 
the preschool child. And when that greatest 
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The 


NURSERY SERIES 


Dainty little volumes for the 3-5-year-olds, with a 
colored picture at every opening 


New World Friendship Books for Babies in the style of 
“Peter Rabbit” books (size 54% x 4%); an endeavor to 
lay the foundation for that sympathy which is the basis 
for world brotherhood. Imported from England 
Popular for kindergarten and home. 


AH FU: A Chinese River Boy 
KEMBO: A Little Girl of Africa 
THE THREE CAMELS: A Story of India 
ESA: A Little Boy of Nazareth 


Price each volume, 60 cents 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP PICTURES 


Set Number One: The first of a new series of colored 
pictures of children of the world. Consists of four beau- 
tiful colored pictures 11 x 14 inches in size showing 
children in India, Egypt, Persia and Arabia. 


Price per set, 75 cents 


FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Magnificent New Prints in Full Color for 
Vivid Visualization 
in 


Picture Study 
MINIATURES 


IN FULL COLOR 


each an exquisite replica in the exact colors of the original 
painting—the finest small reproductions ever produced— 


and for a fraction over the price of the old black and white 
or sepia. 


155 subjects to choose from, sold individually 
only from 3c to 2c according to quantity. 


' $2.00 


post paid 


Museum Miniatures, size 342x4% inches, 
96 prints with new Manual for Teachers. 
by F. H. Collins and his staff. 


Brown-Robertson Miniatures, size 


S ] inches. 
ampie 59 prints with loose-leaf Manual for Teachers ( post paid 
S by Theo. M. Dillaway. 
ets 
merican Renaissance, 
of Manual and sheets of 117 illustrations of early | $2.00 
American Arts and Crafts 


{ p st paid 
by Theo. M. Dillaway. 

Little Journeys in Eastern States, 

Manual and sheets of 108 illustrations 

by John T. Faris. 


$2.00 


post paid 
Write sor prospectus and specimen prints free to teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., Inc, 


Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 18, 8-10 East 49th St. New York 
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OLD MASTER 
PRESSED CRAYONS 


No. 91—Put up in 8 asst. colors, same as No. 92. 
3x3/16. Packed in a tuck end box. 


No. 92—Put up in 8 assorted colors—Red—Green—Orange—Blue— 


Yellow—Violet—Brown and Black. Size of crayons 314x5/16. 


No. 93—Put up in, an enameled metal box, of 8 asst. colors Red—Green 
—Orange—Blue—Yellow—Violet—Brown and Black, Size of crayons 
344x5/16. A high grade pressed crayon of fine color strength of even and 


smooth marking and excellent blending qualities. 


STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 


SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


‘THE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 
ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that “ACME” 
Products are the best in the world. 
Weemploy several hun- 
dred expert and skilled 
cutlers (many have been 
with us over fifty years.) 
This organization takes 
special interest in produc- 
ing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors 
in the world. 
Every pair of the several 
hundred thousand scissors 
we ship annually is 
inspected and tested 
\ for cutting—and they 
will hold their cut- | 
ting edges. 


Tell us your requirements — 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous Since 1874 


Size of crayons 
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of all miracles has been performed, sixteen 
babies have gone cheerfully to bed, we learn 


from 


listening to the conference between stu- 


dents and directors that our high school girls 
are receiving an important addition to their 
education. 


b. 


Course In Nature Study 
(Continued from Page 33) 


Indoor Lessons. Study shape and size of leaf 
of tree studied outdoors to fix identifying 
characteristics. Let the children trace the 
leaf several times. Have the best of these col- 
ored and saved for later reviews. Note the 
color and shape of fruit and find the seeds. 
Plant a few seeds to show that these will 
produce plants. Teach the poem, “Come, 
Little Leaves,’’ or “Leaves at Play” or the 
song, “The Tree Loves Me.” 

A second tree may be studied with care 
during the fall months. Care should be taken 
to choose one not easily confused with the 
first one studied. The spring work should 
include a visit to the trees studied in the fall 
that the observations may be complete. 


Animal Studies. 


a. 


Editor’s Note: 


Outdoor Study. How is the squirrel getting 
ready for winter? If possible watch squir- 
rels burying nuts and acorns, and see 
whether one can be found after the squirrels 
are gone. Let the children feed the tame 
squirrels to see what they do with the food. 


Indoor Study. Teach the life of the squirrel, 
including its food, habits of climbing, run- 
ning, play, and care of young. Have the 
children give observations made of tame 
squirrels. 


and Insects. 


Outdoor Lessons. Take a walk with the chil- 
dren to see what birds, bees, and insects are 
to be found. Collect cocoons and various 
kinds of caterpillars and keep them for 
spring when they come out as moths. 

Note that only a few birds are to be found 
now. Where have they gone? Why did they 
go away? Name all the birds that are still 
here. Learn the color, size, song, and nesting 
habits of one of the common birds, as robin, 
bluebird, chickadee. 


Indoor Lessons. Talk about birds the chil- 
dren have seen during the summer. Bring 
out pictures of birds, and have the children 
name them. Review chief color markings of 
the bird studied carefully outdoors. Teach 
bird songs and tell stories of bird life. 


Miss Stine’s course of study as it relates 


to the second grade will appear in an early issue of American 


Childhood. 
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Mother Goose Opens Her Door 


(Comtinued from Page 39) 


Dr. Foster went to Gloucester 
In a pouring rain, 

Stepped in a pudde 

Up to his middle, ; 
And will not go there again. 


(Dr. Foster steps out, sets down his medicine case 
and opens his umbrella, picks up his case and walks 
towards stage center. Suddenly his feet fly out from 
under him and he sits down. He rises and brushes 
off his clothes.) 


Exit Dr. Foster 


MOTHER GOOSE: 
coat.’’) 


(Announces, “Little Nancy Etti- 


Little Nancy Etticoat in a red petticoat 
And a long nose; 

The longer she stands 
The shorter she grows. 


(Little Nancy Etticoat dances out to center stage on 
her toes with her arms extended stiffly sideways. She 
very slowly drops her arms, at the same time lower- 
re her body, until she is in a kneeling position with 
her head drooping.) 


Exit Nancy Etticoat 


MOTHER GOOSE: (Announces, “Tommy Tucker.” 
While Tommy holds pose she recites) 


Little Tommy Tucker sang for his supper. 

What shall he have? White bread and butter. 
How shall he cut it without any knife? 

How will he marry without any wife? 

(Tommy advances to the front of the stage pretend- 


ing to ery and holding out his empty dish. Then he 
stops and smiles and begins to sing in pantomime.) 


Exit Tommy Tucker followed by Mother Goose 


As the music changes to a march the players re- 
enter through the door in couples led by Mother 
Goose as follows: 


Nancy Etticoat and Tommy Tucker 
Mother Hubbard and Dr. Foster 
Queen of Hearts and Jack of Hearts 
Jack Sprat’s wife and Jack Sprat 
Mistress Mary and her Neighbor 
Miss Muffet and Jack Horner 

Jill and Jack 

Bo-Peep and Boy Blue 


A very short marching drill or folk dance may be 
given. This shows the contrasting costumes and can 


be easily arranged with the leadership of Mother 
Goose. 


The Pantomime Ends 
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ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT comeany 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


| Teachers College 


FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade. 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- | 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of | 
Teachers College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph. D. 

19 pp. 30 cents | 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years | 


Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First | 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 
Sete by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


| Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten- First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 


| Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 


dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One | 
sheet is needed for each class each week. | 


| Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 
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A Worthwhile Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 61) 


The book’s permanency and 
wide circulation are due to its an- 
alysis of the interest content of the 
child mind, and its grouping of 
the best available stories" about 
these interests. The stories tell 
themselves, because all children 
demand them. 

In 1913 part of the book was 
especially transcribed and pub- 
lished in Braille for the use of 
children in schools for the blind. 

Now on its twentieth birthday, 
the original collection puts on the 
new dress of an anniversary edi- 
tion with six color plates and at- 
tractive end papers by Rhoda 
Chase, new section headings and 
a striking new jacket. Whatever 
the form of the edition, we could 
not do without the book. Its 
place is established. 

Josephine Bouton 
BETTER HEALTH FOR_ LITTLE 

AMERICANS. By Edith Wilhelmina 

Dawson. Illustrated. 151 pp. The 

Beckley Cardy Company, Chicago, 

Illinois, $.70 
Or ANIMAL VILLAGE, By 

Emma Carbutt Richey. Illustrated. 

139 pp. The Beckley Cardy Company, 

Chicago, Illinois. $.70. 
THE HYGIENIC PIG. By Janet Field 

Heath. Illustrated. 112 pp. The 

Bekley Cardy Company, Chicago, Illi- 

nois. $.70. 

i.e day of the thumbed, dog-eared 

“reader” whose worn pages bore 
witness to many days of study on the 
part of the primary child is past. The 
beginner in reading today covers the 
contents of ten times the amount of ma- 
terial read in the same space of time by 
the last generation. The teaching of 
reading in our schools develops power, 
speed, and incentive to home and library 
use of simple picture books containing 
the required vocabulary. The delight- 
ful little books of stories and colored 
illustrations listed above are typical of 
the best in supplementary reading for 
the first and second grades. 

They represent also the new art of 
printing the child’s text book in read- 
ing which follows the plan of the story 
books he will find and enjoy on his home 
shelves. The divisions of the book are 
not lessons, although they embody 
method and progress in the ability to 
master new words and thought; they are 
stories with titles, plot, and characteri- 
zation. These stories are listed in a 
table of contents which the child learns 
to consult. The various friendly animal 
whose adventures make this “Animal 
Village” thrilling, the “lost tricycle,” 
“coming-home train,” and the “lollipop 
man” whose tales with others make the 
book “The Hygienic Pig”, and _ the 
children who build health in the cheer- 
ful book about fruits, vegetables, and 
good habits will inspire boys and girls to 
follow their examples. 

BUNNY BEARSKIN. By Guy Win- 

frey. Illustrated in color by Louise D. 
Tessin. The Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. $1.50. 
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HE delights of “dressing up” fill the 

happiest hours of childhood. When 
the raboit, that closest and most com- 
panionable of the little child’s animal 
iriends, decides to dress himself in the 
temporarily empty skin of Mrs. Bear, the 
charm of the escapade and the rabbit’s 
following adventures are indescribably 
thrilling. So we start off, chuckling 
and anticipatory, in the whimsical tale of 
the bunny who would go swimming in 
the ice cold water. Shivering and shak- 
ing he scurries into Mr. Bear’s back- 
yard and there, on the line hangs an 
extra skin. What would you have done? 
Well, Bunny did appropriate the bear’s 
skin and scampered away with it, and 
then and there began a series of episodes 
— as never before happened to a rab- 
it. 

The story is written in terms of rapid 
action and using a simple vocabulary 
suitable for telling, word for word, or 
for the child’s first reading. Louise D. 
Tessin’s color illustrations, fifty, in all, 
not only make realistic the incidents in 
Bunny sSearskin’s exciting experience but 
show her feeling for childhood developed 
from her experience as art instructor 
and mural painter of children’s subjects. 


THE ANIMAL ETIQUETTE BOOK. 


By Helen Cowles LeCron. Illustrated 

m cclor and black and white by 

Maurice Day. 95 pp. Frederick A. 

Stokes and Company. $1.50. 

OT since Gelett Burgess cured the 
IN careless habits of childhood by his 
tonic of laughter has so joyous a guide 
book for little folks as this one from the 
animal world appeared The facts in 
natural history with which it takes 
liberties are too numerous to mention, 
but we find this casual attitude toward 
science an asset rather than a liability. 
What it does is so whimsical and cheer 
provoking that we congratulate the pub- 
lisher who saw its value. It introduces 
children to a care free company of young 
animals who, like themselves, are not yet 
conscious of their place in the mannerly 
scheme of things. Through the omissions 


and social errors of Harry Hippopota- 


Reproductions 
of the World’s 
Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3%. For 50 or more, 
TWO CENT SIZE 
5%4x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE 
10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 
art subjects, or 25 
for children. 


End_ot Day 


Valuable Sets 
and Booklet 

are listed in our 

Catalogue 


gratitude. 


a wonderful return. 


We want every reader of this Journal to have our 
kPerry CATALOGUE 64 pages, 1600 miniature illustrations. 


Pictures —____—_. It costs only 15 centsin coin or stamps. Pictures 
Use these pictures in beginning the new school year. 


T= power to transform this hard matter-of- 
fact world into music, poetry and beauty 
lies dormant in every child. 
helps to awaken this power wins a halo of 
A few of our pictures, a little 
study about them, shared with a child will give one. 


‘the Perr Pictures © Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


mus. Little Elbert Elephant, Reginald 
Rabbit and the other children recognize 
consideration and social ways in the 
symbolic guise of humor. 

The illustrations are as delightful as 
the verses. They carry out the fun of 
the book while preserving the animal 
characterization. 


Earn Xmas Money 
Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun 

St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept 638A.C. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M.HENDRY CO., Ltd 
TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Solidhed Evelet Plier 


A Powerful Hand Paper Punch that will 


punch holes through many thicknesses of 


paperand will set Solidhed Eyelets 


smooth without splitting the eyelet. 


SOLIDHED TACK Cv. 


6€ Murray Street, New York 


Bird Pictures 
in Natural 
Colors 


Also Flowers, Insects, 
Woods, Minerals. Size 
7x9. 3 cents each for 
15 or more. Send 75 
cents for 25 Common 
Birds with a very brief 
description of each. 


‘Large Pictures 
for Framing 
Adan Artotypes 


22x28 inches, includ- 
ing margin. $1.00 each 
for two or more; $1.25 
for one. 150 subjects. 
Hand Colored, same 
size, $3 for two; $2 for 
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